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Rememser the thrill of your first 
car?... 


That first sense of power as you 
felt the surge of the motor, alert 
for the open road; 


That initial joy of following an 
endless ribbon of highway over 
the great plains; 


The elation of cresting that 
mighty hill; 


The indescribable lift to your 
spirit of commanding motion as 
you never had before... 


Weren’t those great moments of 
great fun? Of course they were; 
that’s why you remember them! 


Well, there’s the same thrill— 
the same fun awaiting you now! 
No matter what car you’re driving, 
you'll thrill to this new joy in 
motoring. 


Just get behind the wheel of a 
Fluid Drive Chrysler! 


Even those fond memories of 
your early motoring adventures are 


IS THE FUN-WAY TO GO! 





marred a bit by recollections of 
laboring up the hills in a groaning 
“low”; toiling through traffic in a 
motor-racing “second”; shifting 
gears again and again. That’s all 
gone when you “Fluid-Drive.” You 
don’t shift gears either by hand or 
by machinery ... it’s practically 
never necessary, except on the most 
unusual occasions. 


Imagine stopping at traffic lights 
by simply releasing the throttle and 
putting on the brake! And then 
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A CONSTANT JOY IN 
HEAVY TRAFFIC 





standing right there in high gear 
without touching the clutch! And 
then starting off again by releasing 
the brake and stepping on the gas! 
That’s just a sample of the amazing 
things you do with Fluid Drive. 
It’s simple as breathing ... nothing 
new to learn but new thrills! 


Try the modern fun of Fluid- 
Driving. Compare this glorious 
ease and freedom with the work 
you must do in the car you are now 
driving. Here’s the way to recap- 
ture youth and the joy of your first 
day behind the wheel. Your nearest 
Chrysler dealer will gladly treat 
you to motoring’s newest fun. 


NO, IT’S NOT EXPENSIVE! 
Fluid Drive is standard equipment 
on the Chrysler Crown Imperial. 
It is available as an extra, for only 
$38, on the Traveler, New Yorker 
and Saratoga! Try it today! 





* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 


Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E.D. S. T 
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WHAT THE WAR IS COSTING.............. Pp. 7 
In the last four years the United States has 
doubled its spending for defense. However, in 
that same period, from 1936 to 1940, other great 
nations have upped their defense budgets from 
six to twelve times. This nation is slipping far 
behind in the arms race. And week by week that 
race becomes more heated. In this article, facts 
and figures, many of them startling, tell a vital 
story for national affairs conscious Americans. 


WILL THE WAR AVOID US?.................. P. 9 


On the record: From the floor of Congress to 
the White House executive office the answer is 
“yes” té the question: “Can we keep out of the 
War?” Off the record: From the cloakrooms of 
Congress to the upstairs study of the White 
House the answer is not so emphatic. Frankly, 
there is doubt in official Washington. Here in 
this article are the questions behind the ques- 
tions, the answers behind the answers. In simple 
terms explains what makes America’s 100 per 
cent isolationists so jumpy these days. 


WPA AND THE ELECTIONG.................... P. 10 


Congress agreeable—the sharp cuts in relief rolls 
will be restored during the coming Autumn 
months. This year is an election year. So were 
1936 and 1938 when relief rolls jumped just 
prior to the balloting. Is there a lesson to be 
learned? What are the political implications? 
These are some of the questions answered in 
this article. 


A STRONGER CITADEL OF LIBERTY P. 11 


The civil rights of individuals have been steadily 
reinforced by the Supreme Court at the same 
time the Court is accepting modifications of 
the freedom to do business. Here is a clear and 
comprehensive analysis of the Court’s role as 
the citizen’s champion . . . significant in these 
days of violated human rights abroad. 


HOW THE CANDIDATES LINE UP......P. 12 


America’s political bandwagons glitter with 
newly painted signs, echo to new-found slogans. 
Right now is the time for all good men to take 
part in the glorious confusion of pre-convention 
campaigning. But the one thing which really 
counts in deciding the presidential nominations 
has had little notice. We refer to the delegates, 
and in so doing we refer the reader to this suc- 
cinct article. 
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DEEPENING TWILIGHT OF 
UN Siiticiisivnsaentvenbtsiinninnadiininiigmaiapinesdanis P. 14 


The collision on Capitol Hill between economy 
and spending is nothing unusual. And it is hard- 
ly unusual for economy to grow weaker as ad- 
journment time nears. Last week’s record in 
Congress was typical. The article therefore is 
pertinent in revealing the legislative trend. 


PICTOGRAM: THE NAVY DOLLARS..P. 20 
Dollar for dollar—this country gets less warship 
tonnage than either Great Britain or Japan. The 
Pictogram illustrates this point. The article shows 
why this disparity now is of great significance. 


QUESTION OF THE WEEK: 

MERITS OF 2-OCEAN NAVY.................. P. 22 
This is one argument which never ceases to be 
of national interest. In the months just ahead it 
promises to be of even greater interest. Personal 
views from those who ought to know gives this 
feature a timely twist. 


RELIEF—A PERMANENT BURDEN? P. 26 
Right now relief policies are veering from en 
emergency to a permanent basis. But relief rolls 
stubbornly refuse to drop much below 18,000,- 
000 persons. What does official Washington 
think? What does it hope to accomplish? What 
is the grim outlook which officials privately 
take? The Newsgram comes to grips with one of 
the costliest problems this nation has known. 


LIFE IN THE CAPITAL ............0..00ccc000000 P. 36 
Here the focus on Washington changes. Here is 
a slightly cockeyed view of the town which has 
its share of American humor and fun (true 
sometimes kind of grim). Well, here is Life with 
a Capital L. 


AND ON OTHER PAGES: PAGE 
"RMMO BERR: CE Ce BUI... onnccccesccccscccccccssscosescsse 2 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead......................sseeseeees 3 
David Lawrence Editorial...................c00ccsssess 16 
MME PPCM WO novos ccsccsccccicescscncccsscessccons 18 
Te Wives issniensiiinnsiccnesvdnissccessinse 19 
The Pro and Con of National Issues.............. 24 
I pasate lontetaiasiaiensceinsnateineminoceen 28 
"Me TC CE TG oa oisieccccciccvccsvccsscoscccccceess 30 
Ee I ii iceiiiiisectintnntttpccnininsaions 32 
News-Lines for Businessmen....................::0000+5 34 
I OE Ie itn tic ccesscet cnansivccosicasiieseateniies 38 
aba cdeliiecindimin ees 39 
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of the NGM 


The Spreading War . . . Moves to Guard Neutrality . . . 


Spending in Congress . . . High Court on Labor Rights 


America moves to meet expanding 
war in Europe . . . President Roose- 
velt proclaims state of war between 
Germany and Norway despite ab- 
sence of formal declaration of war by 
either belligerent . . . invokes war- 
time neutrality regulations on use of 
American ports by submarines of bel- 
ligerents . . . prohibits use of Nor- 
wegian vessels by American citizens 
. . . prescribes control of commercial 
transactions with Norway on cash- 
and-carry basis. 


x k * 


Navy Department repudiates Rear 
Admiral Taussig’s Capitol testimony 
that war with Japan is inevitable... 
American Ambassador at Tokyo pro- 
tests to Japan against conditions in 
Tientsin due to tighter Japanese 
blockade . . . Government bringing 
home body of first American victim 
of present war, Military Attache 
Robert M. Losey, killed by German 
bomb in Norway . . . War Depart- 
ment at Allied request sends military 
officer to Berlin to observe treatment 
of prisoners of war . . . Philippine 
High Commissioner Sayre confers at 
Tokyo with Ambassador Grew “to 
keep in touch when anything hap- 
pens out here.” 


x *k * 


Congress speeds billions in appro- 
priations, but Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Bill is stymied in conference over 
Senate amendments for parity pay- 
ments and surplus crop benefits ... 
House moves along Wage-Hour Act 
amendments Senate passes 
House-approved $150,000,000 seven- 
year program for river and harbor 
improvements Senate passes 
House-approved billion-dollar bill for 
Labor Department and Federal Se- 
curity Agency . . . Includes $96,000,- 
000 for NYA, $1,000,000 additional 
for Wage-Hour Administration sal- 
aries ... Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees press legislation to clarify 
President’s power to control by li- 
censes transactions in Danish and 
Norwegian securities . . . Senate La- 
bor Committee approves $63,000,000 
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six-year national health program to 
build and improve community hos- 
pitals ... House approves plan to ac- 
celerate promotions in the Army... 
Logan-Walter Bill to standardize fed- 
eral agency procedure marks time 
under threat of a presidential veto 
. .. Patman chain-store tax bill hear- 
ings continue. 


x k * 


Supreme Court declares unconsti- 
tutional state anti-picketing laws... 
holds peaceful picketing within con- 
stitutional area of free discussion .. . 
not such “aggravated danger” to em- 
ployers as to warrant restraint of those 
laws ... Court upholds Colorado’s 2 
per cent service tax on deposit-box 
business of national banks ... su- 
stains Pennsylvania law restricting 
transportation of automobiles by 
truck trailers . . . declares San Fran- 
cisco’s contract for distribution of 
Hetch Hetchy hydro-electric power 
violates federal law . . . National La- 
bor Board orders Milan (Tenn.) shirt 
company to pay two years’ back 
wages to 42 persons it refused to hire 
in 1938. 


x kk 


President, unopposed in Pennsyl- 
vania presidential preference pri- 
mary, polls a vote less than total of 
Democratic Senate candidates 
Democrats renominate Senator Guf- 
fey in intra-party contest ... Repub- 
licans nominate Jay Cooke, great- 
grandson of Civil War financier ... 
President plans three-week Southern- 
Western speaking tour in June dur- 
ing Republican national convention 
period. 
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WPA advises 2,000,000 WPA work- 
ers they are free to vote or not as they 
please without restraint . . . warns 
supervisory and administrative em- 
ployes against participation in polit- 
ical campaigns . . . Senate committee 
inquires into alleged excessive ex- 
penditures in senatorial campaigns in 
Nebraska, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Missouri and Kansas. 
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2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


NEW SGU AIH 


Increasingly uncertain success of the Allies; prospective new German ag- 
gressions give rise more and more frequently to the questions: will the United 
States get into this war? Will President Roosevelt run for a third term? All 
other issues are relatively proving secondary, are having a hard time to get 
attention. 








Third-term decision is a matter of weeks away; will be forced by a sched- 
uled convention; cannot be avoided indefinitely. Highly improbable is the de- 
velopment of a national emergency before July 15. U.S. won't be facing war in 
that time and won't be facing an Allied defeat. Absent is any surge of bi- 
partisan sentiment demanding a third term. Result: Roosevelt conditions for 
accepting a draft are not present; are unlikely to be present by convention 
time. This is not to say that the President will not permit a third nomination. 
He may. But the prospect is increasingly strong that he will refuse a nomina- 
tion if made; that he then will try to swing his convention votes to Robert 
Jackson or Justice Douglas; that lack of success will lead to a compromise on 
State Secretary Hull. 








On war: Chance that the U.S. will get involved in Europe's war on a military 
basis is small. Chance that U.S. will get involved as a base of supplies is 
increased by present Allied reverses. Chance that U.S. will get involved ina 
naval war in the Pacific is uncertain, dependent upon Japan. Point to remember: 
Nations seldom go to war out of pure sentiment. There must be provocation; 
must be some warlike act on the part of another nation. Neutrality law removes 
the prospect that Germany may involve the U.S. through sinking of American 
Ships; makes it easier for the Germans to avoid war-like offense. In the Pa- 
cific, vital American interests could easily be threatened by Japan. But: The 
Japanese will think twice before precipitating war with the United States. 











Resulting prospect is that the United States is very unlikely to become an 
active participant in Europe's war; is unlikely to become involved with Japan, 
although that situation is one that the Japanese could precipitate. 





Impact of Europe's war on the coming political campaign and upon American 
affairs generally will grow. Already evident is some softening of congressional 
sentiment on the issue of loans to Britain and France for purchase of non- 
military material. Nothing is imminent, but the drift is there. 





Every setback suffered by the Allies will add to the interest in larger 
armament for the U.S.; will push forward the issue of adequate national defense. 









(over) 





NEWSGRAM~-TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Not to be blinked is the firm view of professional military opinion that the 
British and French are in an unfavorable position; that they have failed to act 
with the decision and dispatch that German tactics make necessary. Official 
view is that the Germans have made immense strategical gains by their Norwegian 
move and that those gains are not likely to be lost. 


Swift new moves by Hitler are looked for. German advantage lies in her 
central position; ability to pounce in any one of many directions--toward 
Sweden, toward Holland, toward Switzerland, toward the Balkans. Prospect of 
heavy air attacks is increasing. 





Big unanswered question concerns the way this country would react to a 
situation suggesting Allied defeat. That question now is academic; is not cer= 
tain to remain so, however. 





Roosevelt strategy is to get Congress out of town as soon as possible. 
Purpose: to forestall final action on proposed changes in Wagner Act, in Wage- 
Hour Law; to head off plan for imposing regulations on the Government's regula=- 
tors of business. 


A veto is waiting for Wage-Hour changes; for the bill to limit power of 
government agencies if either does weather the whole legislative process. The 
President prefers, however, to avoid a veto, to maneuver an early adjournment. 
Chance of success is uncertain. 





Remaining must legislation from the White House viewpoint includes only re- 


lief appropriation; other appropriations ; the Omnibus Transportation Act. All 
Should have relatively clear sailing. Gone by the board are new taxes--never 
really in the cards--and investment trust regulation, debt limit increase and 
some minor White House requests. 


A possibility; revival of a plan for more federal machinery to make loans 
to small businessmen. Republican claim that the New Deal isn't doing much for 
the small borrower is leading to pressure for enactment of a bill that would 
broaden power of Federal Reserve banks to make business loans. 





* XK K 


Debt increase issue will have to be faced in 1941. Re-shuffling of $700,- 
000,000 in assets of government corporations will permit the Government to come 
under the $45,000,000,000 limit of debt in 1940; will not, however, solve that 
problem. 





White House advisers are telling the President that the limit should be 
raised to a point far above $45,000,000,000 in order to avoid periodic clashes. 
Nobody in responsible official position sees any early prospect that government 
finances can be brought under control. All expect that rising defense demands 
will assure a continued increase in federal debt. Does this cause worry? Not 
at all. Rather, attention is being directed toward methods of covering up 
future debt increases by shifting those increases to government corporations 
that do not appear in the budget. Debt is a problem facing all of the world's 
governments today. 
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You didn’t know—until you read it in The United States NEWS of 
April 12th—that Thomas G. Corcoran has been more influential in the 
making of appointments to public office than almost any other man in 
Washington. Our article ‘Tom Corcoran’s Success’’ was deemed to be 
important enouch to be reprinted in full in the ‘““Congressional Record’’. 
Members of Congress frequently insert articles in the ‘Record’ taken 
from The United States NEWS because these articles are factual, in- 
teresting and important. 

In our issue of April 19th—The United States NEWS published an 
exclusive article on the Japanese-American naval race. 

Opinion forming people in every state look to The United States NEWS 
to tell them the implications of scattered developments. How does news 
in Norway affect the Dutch East Indies, and in turn the tires you ride on 
and the food you eat? What does a speech in Tokyo mean to our Navy 
and hence to many of our industries? 

People in positions of responsibility in business and the professions look 
to The United States NEWS to piece together the news for them and to add 
the background of years of knowledge in public affairs, and thus present 
an intelligent interpretation of what is happening. 


The United States NEWS reports, interprets and forecasts. 

















MOTHER? 


pcg when you take 
out a life insurance pol- 
icy, you have a definite per- 
son in mind as your 
beneficiary. And so this per- 

son’s name is written on your 
application, even before your life insur- 
ance policy is issued. 


> Of course, you know that in designat- 
ing a beneficiary you can reserve the 
right to name a new one at any time. 
This may be done without the consent of 
vour present beneficiary. However there 
are various conditions which may influ- 


ence you in exercising this right. 


> Let us suppose that the person you 
have named as beneficiary should die be- 
fore you do. Who then would get your 
life insurance? 


You may want to be prepared for just 
such a possibility by naming a “contin- 
gent” beneficiary, as provided in most 
Ordinary life insurance policies. In other 
words, with your wife as beneficiary, you 


might wish to name your children as 








FATHER? 


contingent beneficiaries. 
>It sometimes happens 
that both the beneficiary 
and the contingent ben- 
eficiary die before the 
policyholder. In this 
event, he should immediately get in touch 
with his agent to consider the advisabil- 
ity of selecting a new beneficiary. 

One more thing. You should make sure 
that your beneficiaries know where you 
keep your policies, and also the name of 
your agent or his district manager. They 
should understand that the company rep- 
resentative, through whom you bought 
your life insurance, considers it his duty 
and privilege to assist you in securing 
prompt disposition of all matters in 
connection with your policy. Obviously, 
there is no charge whatever for his serv- 
ices in this connection. 
> Remember, finally, that the clauses 
and provisions we have referred to here 
are not the only ones in your policy. 
There are many others of equal impor- 


tance. That is why we urge you to read 


CHILDREN? 


Who will get your 
Life Insurance Money ? 





OTHER RELATIVES? 


your policy carefully. Read it from be- 
ginning to end. The time it takes to do 
so could not be better spent. 





OPYRIGHT 1940 — METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


This is Number 25 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understandin 

of how a life insurance company operates. The 
privileges outlined in this advertisement must, 

Canada, be exercised in conformance with the 
oncerning the rights of beneficiaries in t 

arious Provinces. Copies of preceding advertise- 


ents im this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE KOARD 
Lerouw A, Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y 
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The National Week « x » 
WHAT THE WAR IS COSTING 


Our Defense Efforts Overshadowed by World Arming to the Teeth 


U.S. lags in arms race 
though $2,000,000,000 outlay 
is double that of 1936 


The United States, for all of its effort, is 
slipping far behind in the world arma- 
ment race. This country, starting with a 
handicap, has doubled its defense spend- 
ing in four years. Other great nations, with 
a head start, are spending from six to 
twelve times as much today as they spent 
in 1936 and are straining every nerve to 
increase their expenditure. 

The result is that today’s war, after 
eight months, is costing as much in money 
and in effort as the World War cost at its 
height. The cost in human life, at this 
stage, is much lower in the new war than 
in the old. The cost in the machinery of 
war is vastly greater now than in the 
1914-1918 period, and that cost is rising 
constantly. 


Armament Versus Economy 

In the American Congress, the House 
of Representatives threw out an appro- 
priation of $15,000,000 for building an air 
base in Alaska, threw out an appropria- 
tion of $15,000,000 to start building a 
third set of locks at the Panama Canal, 
threw out an appropriation—except for 
$2,000,000—to provide American indus- 
try with orders on which to educate itself 
for war material production, threw out an 
appropriation for reserve airplanes, all in 
the name of economy. 

In Great Britain, the Government of- 
fered a budget of $8,000,000,000 for arma- 
ment alone and was criticized for being 
niggardly. 

The United States, trying to economize 
on armament wherever possible, is not at 
war. Great Britain is at war. But, all over 
the world, neutrals as well as belligerents 
are arming feverishly. Neutrals are discov- 
ering that, in today’s dangerous world, the 
distinction between neutrality and _bellig- 
erency can disappear almost with the flash 
of an eye—regardless of the wishes and in- 
tent of the neutral nation. 

Facts and figures tell this story: 

United States: In 1936, a total of 
$880,000,000 was spent on armament. 
In the year that begins July 1, a total 
of $1,834,000,000 will be spent on 
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armament—a doubling of expenditure 
in four years. At the peak of the last 
war, expenditures for one year were 
$11,221,000,000. 

Great Britain: Four years ago, na- 
tional defense expeditures totalled 
$685,000,000. In the new year, they 
are budgeted at $8,000,000,000, with 
the probability that a much larger 
total, probably $10,000,000,000, will 
be spent. The peak year of the last 
war saw $8,500,000,000 spent. 

France: Spending for national de- 
fense in 1936 amounted to $420,000,- 
000. In the year ahead it is budgeted 





Losing out in the armament race. 

U.S. fails to keep pace with the 
rest of the world. 

War costs at the start of this war 
equal those at the height of the last. 

How Americans may be affected. 





at $6,000,000,000. This is more than 
twelve times the armament cost of 
1936. Highest expenditure in the last 
war was $5,000,000,000. 

Canada: In the peace-time year of 
1936, the Canadians spent $17,000,000 
on national defense. In the war-time 
year ahead they will spend $500,000,- 
000. This is more than the Canadians 
spent in the year of greatest activity 
in the last war, when the cost was 
$447,000,000. 

Germany: No reliable figures on war 
expenditure are available. The Lon- 
don Economist, an authoritative pub- 
lication, estimates those expenditures 
at between $14,000,000,000 and $16,- 
000,000,000—or nearly double the 
British outlays. 

Japan: The Japanese in 1936 were 
spending $290,000,000 on their mili- 
tary and naval establishment. They 
now are spending at the rate of $1,- 
600,000,000 a year. 

Sweden: In 1936, the Swedish nation 
—neutral for more than 100 years 
through all of Europe’s wars—was 
spending $45,000,000 a year on de- 


fense. Today that nation is spending 
a minimum of $200,000,000 in the 
fiscal year that ends in June and will 
spend much more than that total in 
the year that follows. 

Belgium: Four years ago, this nation 
was spending $46,000,000 on national 
defense. Now its budget is $135,000,- 
000, plus $370,000 a day to maintain 
mobilization. This expense could dou- 
ble the defense cost. Under present con- 
ditions mobilization for war is a con- 
stant necessity for Europe’s neutrals. 

Netherlands: The Dutch were spend- 
ing $37,000,000 a year on defense in 
the peaceful year 1936. Their present 
budget is $125,000,000, but will be 
greatly exceeded in the period ahead, 
owing to developments. 

The story told by these figures is not the 
whole story. 


America’s Defense Effort 

Much more important is the story of the 
national effort being exerted to create arms 
and to provide the men to use those arms. 
The people of the United States today 
are using barely 2 per cent of their energy 
and effort for defense, and in the year 
ahead will devote less than 3 per cent for 
defense. 

On the other hand, the British people 
will be devoting about 40 per cent of the 
effort of all of their people to national de- 
fense; the French will be devoting about 
50 per cent of their effort to that purpose; 
the Japanese will be directing 30 per cent 
of their whole effort to armament, and the 
Germans will be centering between 50 and 
60 per cent on that one objective. 

Yet of all of the people of the world, un- 
less it be the British, the Americans have 
the most to defend and have the widest 
commitments throughout the world to de- 
fend the rights of others. 

Summed up, the meaning of the figures 
and the measurement of effort devoted to 
armament is this: In spite of the fact that 
the American people are going to spend 
nearly $2,000,000,000 on national defense 
in the next year—or more than double the 
amount of their expenditure four years 
ago—the relative ability of this country 
to defend itself and to fulfill its commit- 
ments will be less one year from now 
than it is today. The reason for this 
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statement is that other nations are build- 
ing arms and armies and ships and navies 
and airplanes and air fleets at a rate that 
is proportionately much faster than that 
of the United States. The qualification 
of the statement will rest upon the fact 
that much of the construction and much 
of the effort of other nations may be de- 
stroyed in war, while the American pro- 
duction will be intact. 

The British, with one-third the popu- 
lation of the United States, are to spend 
four times as much as the United States 
on defense. The French, with one-third 
the population of the United States, are 
to spend three times as much as this coun- 
try on defense. The Germans, with 40,- 
000,000 fewer people than the United 
States, are to spend nearly eight times as 
much as this country on armament. 

Again, that is not the whole story. 

For one thing, nations abroad that 
might some day challenge the United 

States are developing a productive ma- 
’ chinery that is closely geared to war. In 
the United States, that gearing of produc- 
tive machinery to war is extensive only in 
the airplane industry. 

For a second thing, nations abroad get 
much more in the way of equipment for 
the money spent than the United States 
gets. For example, $50,000,000 in the 


United States will buy 25,000 tons of bat- 
tleship. In England that same $50,000,000 
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will buy 33,600 tons, and, in Japan, 43,000 
tons. This means that the $8,000,000,000 
of British expenditures for armament will 
represent a volume of arms much greater 
than the same number of dollars would 
buy in the United States. And Japan’s 
$1,600,000,000 for national defense will 
buy very much more than the same total 
of funds would buy in this country. (See 
page 20.) 

All of these and other factors are get- 
ting the deepest official attention. 


Armament Race Jolts U.S. 

Stressed by officials who are responsible 
for the defense of this country is the point 
that the United States with safety cannot 
permit its ability to defend itself, relative 
to the ability of possible enemies, to de- 
cline. In other words, the 5,500 airplanes 
that represent the goal of the Army Air 
Corps may become a rather limited goal 
when the German Air Corps gets 2,300 
planes a month and has a personnel larger 
than the entire United States Army. And 
an American Navy that in 1936 was much 
larger than the Japanese Navy may not 
look so big in 1941 when the Japanese 
Navy passes it in all categories but battle- 
ships. 

The result is that, in a world feverishly 
turning to armament on a scale that never 
was reached in the World War, the United 
States sooner or later may have to join the 





procession. That conclusion is reached by 
the highest officials here. 

Out of that conclusion flows the possi- 
bility that armament may prove, in the 
United States as elsewhere, to be the new 
industry that has been sought ever since 
1929 to produce recovery and jobs for all. 
Armament has primed the pump of indus- 
try in every one of the world’s leading na- 
tions with the single exception of the 
United States. 

Who is to pay the vast bill that is being 
run up everywhere to pay the cost of this 
race among belligerents and neutrals alike? 

The answer is: everybody. A British in- 
come tax starting at 3714 per cent, coupled 
with every other imaginable kind of tax, 
will pay only half of the total British 
budget of $10,600,000,000. The other half 
must be borrowed, and, as the last war 
proved, the end result of war-time borrow- 
ing is inflation. Inflation pays the bill by 
levying on the standard of living of every 
citizen with an income. The real cost of 
this war remains to be determined. 

Those who do the planning for wars, 
that may or may not develop, estimate 
that the least the United States could get 
along on during a year of war would be 
$20,000,000,000, devoted wholly to arma- 
ment. This would mean ten times the pres- 
ent expenditure and would raise a difficult 
finance problem. War could quickly put 
to use the nation’s idle money. 
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Will The War Avoid Us? 


The Answer is Hidden in the Decisions of Berlin and Tokyo 


Meanwhile isolationists 
become more perturbed 
as backing for Allies grows 


Cloakrooms and corridors, the Capital’s 
unofficial forums of expression, are abuzz 
these days with Washington’s private 
whisper No. 1: Can the U.S. really keep 
out of war? 

On the record, the elected spokesmen for 
the nation, from Congress to the White 
House, echo a reverberating “yes.” Off the 
record, some of them are not so sure. 

Questions behind the question are: When 
will Americans decide that war abroad 
seriously begins to touch their vital inter- 
ests? Where is such a decision more likely, 
in Europe or the Far East? How far can 
the totalitarian powers go before the aver- 
age U.S. citizen is ready to fight to stop 
them? 

Some think in Washington that they see 
a definitely rising curve on America’s war- 
fever chart. Last week, nervous isolationists 
showed visible signs of agitation when: 

Rear Admiral J. K. Taussig, a for- 
mer Fleet Chief of Staff, told the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs Committee that he 

“cannot see how we can ultimately 

prevent being drawn into war on ac- 

count of the Far Eastern situation.” 

An apparently inspired description 
of U.S. foreign policy, “American 
White Paper,” reported President 
Roosevelt as feeling that this country 
will not become involved in the Eu- 
ropean war to the extent of sending an 
expeditionary force, although it might 
supply airplanes and pilots and might 
provide service of part of the Ameri- 
can Navy. 

While conversation buzzed over these 
implications that involvement in wars on 
the other side of U.S. ocean borders may 
be demanded in the name of American 
vital interests, isolationists were far from 
reassured when: 

Testimony at an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing in Brook- 
lyn revealed that American railroads, 
working in conjunction with the 
United States Army, have made plans 
in case it ever becomes necessary to 
move another A.E.F. through the 
Port of New York. 

President Roosevelt had nothing to 
say about his conference with Cana- 
dian Prime Minister Mackenzie Kg 
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at Warm Springs, Ga., and a state- 

ment was issued saying that “it would 

not be good for the American posi- 
tion” for Mr. King to be interviewed. 

Not startling in themselves, these items 
were regarded by jumpy isolationists as 
just so many more links in a chain which 
is dragging America into war. 

Actually, what are the points of conflict 
that may determine whether or not the 
United States goes to war? 

Responsible officials emphasize that na- 
tions fight, not out of sympathy for some 
other nation, but when vital interests of 
their own are involved. In the 1914-17 pe- 
riod, the United States insisted that Ger- 
many recognize the freedom of the seas, 
and, when she refused that recognition, 
war resulted. This time, with its Neu- 
trality Law, the United States no longer 
demands recognition of the principle for 
which it fought before. 

But there is a further point. Some high 
officials are convinced that vital interests 
of America might be jeopardized by threat- 
ened defeat for the European Allies. They 
would consider the prospect of German 
victory a sufficient excuse for the United 
States to throw its weight to the Allied 
side. Here, however, two points are made: 

1. The British and French have am- 
ple resources of cash to buy everything 
that the American productive machinery 
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can turn out, and this Government has 
taken every restriction from the purchase 
here of the latest equipment, including air- 
planes. 

2. A restraining influence on American 
action in the Atlantic is the situation in the 
Pacific. The last war found Japan on the 
Allied side. This time Japan is one of the 
aggressor nations. 

The United States, with her fleet in the 
Pacific and with American policy firmly 
set to enforce the status quo for the 
Philippines, the Dutch East Indies and 
the British-French possessions, is perform- 
ing a v.‘al service for the Allies, who must 
engage all of their forces in the Atlantic. 

Many important policy-forming officials 
dre convinced that, if the United States 
becomes involved in actual war, that in- 
volvement will be in the Pacific, not in 
the Atlantic. 

But is that involvement likely? 

The answer lies in Tokyo. That answer 
will be influenced by the situation in 
China. So long as the Japanese are in- 
volved on a large scale there, they have 
their hands full. 

Added together, these factors certainly 
suggest no immediately foreseeable in- 
volvement for the United States in actual 
fighting. The longer-range question is: 
“Will the war avoid us?” Answer to that 
question lies in Tokyo and Berlin. 
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WPA and the Elections: 
Bigger Autumn Spending 


Freedom of Ballot for Relief Workers Stressed 
By Col. Harrington to Meet Political Implications 


Though Hatch Act aids 
Administrator, gratitude 
is expected to sway votes 


WPA is about to be provided with funds 
to be spent in one more election year. In 
January, the President had planned to cut 
WPA funds by one-third—to the relatively 
low level of $1,000,000,000 to be spent in 
twelve months. Today the plan is to spend 
that billion dollars in eight months follow- 
ing July 1, instead of twelve months. 

This means that, if Congress goes along; 
the sharp cuts now being made in the 
ranks of WPA workers will be restored 
during the Autumn months of this year. A 
similar experience occurred in both 1936 
and 1938, when important increases were 
made in expenditures and in jobs during 
the months just preceding election and 
when the number of WPA jobs declined 
somewhat after election. 


$60,000,000 More a Month 

In dollar terms, the President’s original 
plan for WPA spending during the last 
half of 1940 would have allowed no more 
than $100,000,000 to be spent as the aver- 
age for Autumn months. The new plan 
would allow as much as $160,000,000 to be 
spent in a month like October or Novem- 
ber. 

Aware of the implications that might be 
read into these facts and figures, Col. 
Francis C. Harrington, WPA Adminis- 
trator, now has issued orders that are to 
be placed in all pay envelopes, advising 
WPA workers that they are free to vote or 
not to vote as they please and that nobody 
can interfere with their rights or influence 
their votes. Colonel Harrington is an offi- 
cer of the regular United States Army. He 
is indebted to no political party and has 
no strings tied to him. He is an adminis- 
trator of long and varied experience. 

It is on Colonel Harrington’s shoulders 
that the task falls when the public de- 
mands that political interference, in an 
election year, be kept out of relief and out 
of the expenditure of a vast sum of money. 
The task in other election years had fallen 
on Harry Hopkins, who tried, like the 
present Administrator, to keep his admin- 
istration free from political influence. But, 
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unlike Colonel Harrington, Mr. Hopkins 
was not detached from the political organi- 
zation in power and lacked some of the 
laws that now are on the books. Those 
laws grew in part from the 1938 investiga- 
tion of WPA activities in election years 
conducted by Senator Sheppard (Dem.), 
of Texas. Senator Sheppard and his com- 
mittee found that there had been isolated 
instances of abuse of WPA powers by 
local officials. - 
The WPA Administrator this year is 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR SHEPPARD 
Charges were found true 


armed with a law that makes it a felony 
for any person to solicit campaign contri- 
butions from a relief worker or to discrim- 
inate in giving jobs because of politics. He 
has back of him the Hatch Act, embodying 
all of these prohibitions and a further pro- 
hibition that makes it a felony not only to 
solicit, but even to receive a political con- 
tribution from any person on relief. 

Colonel Harrington can be expected to 
enforce these laws to the letter. 


But the point that politicians are mak- 
ing among themselves is that no law can 
bar an unemployed worker from showing 
gratitude for the fact that he gets a WPA 
job in the Autumn of 1940. There is 
nothing to keep that worker or his family 
and friends from displaying that gratitude 
at the polls in November. When as many 
as 600,000, or even more, of these jobs are 
created in the Autumn months there is al- 
ways the chance that some voters may be 
influenced. And when the flow of checks 
to 4,000,000 farmers is speeded up, as it is 
being, so that a large proportion of those 
checks arrive during October and Novem- 
ber instead of in January and February 
as in the past, there is a chance that those 
checks may have political influence. 

These are practical considerations that 
are in the minds of many officials and 
many members of Congress. 


Relief Shifts in Past Years 

They recall the experience of the past 
election years. In 1936, where the Gov- 
ernment had been spending $153,000,000 
on WPA in August, it was spending $180,- 
000,000 in October with a corresponding 
rise in the number of workers. After elec- 
tion—between the start of November and 
the end of December, the WPA rolls that 
had risen before election declined 429,009. 
In 1938, where the Government had been 
spending $172,000,000 in July, it was 
spending $207,000,000 in October. WPA 
rolls after election declined by 253,000. 
The years 1937 and 1939 were not election 
vears. In those years, relief rolls increased 
by 195.000 and 250,000 respectively be- 
tween the end of October and the first of 
January. 

The figures appear to emphasize a ten- 
dency for relief rolls to rise sharply in the 
months just before election and then to de- 
cline right after election, although normal- 
ly severe weather sets in during December 
and normally the trend of relief is upward 
at that period. 


Task Col. Harrington Faces 

Harry Hopkins always pointed out that 
the certification of individuals for WPA is 
the responsibility of local officials, over 
whom the National Government has no 
control. The WPA Administrator allots the 
funds, administers the work, and sees that 
the laws are obeyed in the process, but an 
agency of local government chooses those 
entitled to WPA work. 

Colonel Harrington will face the problem 
of keeping politics out of this operation in 
the heat of a campaign in a presidential 
election year. He faces that job with a 
vast amount of money to spend, but with- 
out any political ties or any political re- 
sponsibilities. 
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A STRONGER CITADEL OF LIBERTY 


While Other Nations Curb Critics, U.S. Bolsters Civil Rights 


The rights of employers to 
free speech yet to be passed 
upon by the Supreme Court 


Even in Great Britain, the exigencies of 
war are beginning now to wash away the 
traditional liberties of Englishmen. No 
longer does Hyde Park resound with the 
harangues of men and women on soap 
boxes, sounding off against the Govern- 
ment under the eye of a British Bobby. 

In liberty-minded France, the man who 
disapproves of war against the Nazis is 
subject to imprisonment and execution. 

But in the U.S. today the Supreme Court 
is steadily reinforcing the civil rights of 
individuals, even while it is accepting modi- 
fications of the freedom to do business. 

Now established in two more cases is the 
doctrine that no State may deprive anyone 
of his “inalienable rights.” But, in four 
other cases, the Court found that state laws 
regulating and taxing business do not in- 
fringe the Federal Constitution. 

In the two civil rights cases decided last 
week, the Supreme Court held for the first 
time that a state government cannot pro- 
hibit picketing, as such. For, the Court 
ruled, to deny to an individual the right to 
walk up and down in front of a place of 
business carrying a sign is to deny the 
rights of free speech and free assembly. 


The opinion, written by the Court’s new- 
est member, Justice Murphy, holds: “The 
freedom of speech and of the press guar- 
anteed by the Constitution embraces at the 
least the liberty to discuss publicly and 
truthfully all matters of public concern 
without previous restraint or fear of sub- 
sequent punishment. . . . Free discussion 
concerning the conditions in industry and 
the causes of labor disputes appears to us 
indispensable to the effective and intelli- 
gent use of the processes of popular gov- 
ernment.” 


Amendment Affects Change 
Authority for such a restraint upon the 
state governments is not contained in the 
Constitution as originally ratified, nor in 
the Bill of Rights, the first ten amend- 
ments. Not until 1865, when the Four- 
teenth Amendment was ratified, did the 
Constitution protect individual civil rights 
from infringement by state legislatures. 
Chief Justice Hughes explained it in an 
opinion invalidating an Oregon criminal 
syndicalism law: “The First Amendment 
of the Federal Constitution expressly guar- 
antees that right [free speech] against 
abridgment by Congress. But explicit men- 
tion there does not argue exclusion else- 
where. For the right is one that cannot be 
denied without violating those fundamen- 
tal principles of liberty and justice which 


lie at the base of all civil and political in- 
stitutions—principles which the Four- 
teenth Amendment embodies in general 
terms in its due process clause.” 

This opinion by Justice Hughes was de- 
livered in the 1936 term of the Court. 
Since then, it has been reinforced by a 
series of decisions holding: 

A city or State cannot prohibit the dis- 
tribution of circulars or handbills; it can- 
not prohibit door-to-door canvassing; it 
cannot bar the use of streets, parks or pub- 
lic places for meeting. It cannot imprison 
anyone without lawful arrest, nor search 
anyone without a warrant. It cannot use 
lawless methods, such as the third degree, 
to extract confessions from anyone, even 
though he be accused of murder. 

Now, the Supreme Court will be asked 
to decide whether the right of free speech 
extends also to employers. At issue will be 
the decisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board holding that an employer has 
violated the Wagner Act, partly as a con- 
sequence of telling employes his opinion of 
a union. 

One such case, on which the test will 
probably be made, involves the Ford 
Motor Company. The Board held that the 
company’s distribution of anti-union 
pamphlets constituted undue interference 
with the rights of employes. This case is 
pending in a federal court in Cincinnati. 


—Harris & Ewing 


Seated (left to right): Associate Justices Roberts, McReynolds, Chief Justice Hughes, Associate Justices Stone and Black. 
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Standing: Associate Justices Douglas, Reed, Frankfurter and Murphy. Steady reinforcement for individual civil rights 
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HOW THE CANDIDATES LINE UP 


The Claimed and Probable Strength in the Pre-Convention Camps 


Willkie boom gathering 
momentum despite lack 
of pledged delegates 


Speeches, preferential - but - not - binding 
primary votes, literature, hullabaloo, brass 
bands, endorsements, friends, machines, all 
contribute to the glorious confusion of pre- 
convention campaigns, but in deciding 
presidential nominations it is delegates 
that count. 

Things are shaping up definitely enough, 
now that the rough outlines of the delegate 
picture are becoming visible. 

In the Republican Party, the out-in- 
front candidate, Thomas E. Dewey, has 
actual delegates as follows: 

New York 70 

Wisconsin Q4 

Nebraska 14 

Illinois 57 

Maryland 16 

Total 

Mr. Dewey also will win, uncontested, 
the 32 delegates of New Jersey who are to 
be selected by primary on May 21, which 
would give him 213. Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska delegates are definitely instructed 
for him. He has no contest in the primary 
for Maryland. He expects about 70 votes 
from the New York delegation, out of 90 
(about a dozen are for Frank E. Gannett, 


—Bachrach 
SENATOR BRIDGES 
In New Hampshire—11 delegates 
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and the rest are scattered) . He won an un- 
contested primary in Illinois, but its re- 
sults are not binding. In the Illinois, New 
Jersey and New York groups are delegates 
unenthusiastic about Mr. Dewey, who 
may leave him after the first or second 
ballot unless his chances look too good. 

A total of 501 votes is necessary to nom- 
inate in the Republican convention, leav- 
ing Mr. Dewey quite a distance yet to go. 

Senator Robert A. Taft has the 52 dele- 
gates of Ohio assured, although the pri- 
mary will not be held until May 14. 

The Taft managers have been working 
the Southern States hard on the theory 
that, while there are no electoral votes 
there in November, the Southern votes 
are just as good as any others in the con- 
vention. 

Southern delegates to Republican con- 
ventions are notoriously shifty, and many 
a candidate has found to his sorrow that 
they did not have the stability he had 
counted upon. But, as things stand now, 
the Taft people confidently hope to have 
such support, as follows: 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

(Ne out of 25, about 20 

Virginia out of 17, about 15 

North Carolina......out of 23, about 15 


Total 

Taft supporters sincerely believe that, 
barring any bad breaks between now and 
the first ballot, they can count on Maine’s 
13, at least 8 from West Virginia, about 10 
from Minnesota, 20 from Missouri and at 
least 20 from Indiana, although many of 
these delegates are still to be formally 
named. That adds up to 71 more, and to- 
gether with the Southern group of 110, 
and Ohio’s 52, makes a total of 233. Many 
other scattering delegates are claimed. 


More Than 300 Taft Votes 


Other candidates would not concede all 
of these, however, any more than Taft and 
Vandenberg would concede Dewey all of 
the 57 unbound votes of Illinois. But the 
Taft people say, with confidence, they will 
have more votes on the first ballot than 
Dewey. They predict from 300 to 370. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg is assured 
the 38 delegates of Michigan, but, beyond 


that, much depends on developments. 
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SENATOR CAPPER 
In Kansas—18 delegates 


There is considerable sentiment for him 
among Republican political leaders, and 
some people still feel that he may emerge 
as the nominee in spite of the primary 
defeats by Dewey. 

About 271 Republican delegates are or 
will be pledged to favorite sons until such 


time as they decide which way to jump. § 


Most important in this group are the 75 
delegates of Pennsylvania who will be con- 
trolled by Joseph N. Pew, Jr., leader of the 
G.O.P. in his State, and by his associates. 

The fixed or probable favorite son dele- 
gations consist of New Hampshire (Senator 
Bridges) 11; Vermont (Senator Austin) 9; 
Kansas (Senator Capper) 18; Rhode Island 
(Governor Vanderbilt) 8; Connecticut 
(Governor Baldwin) 19; Massachusetts 
(Representative Martin) 33; Iowa (Han- 
ford Macnider) 22; Oregon (Senator 
MeNary) 10, and New York (Frank E. 
Gannett) about 12. 

An excellent instance of the difference 
between a presidential boom and _ actual 
delegates is that of Wendell L. Willkie. 

For a long time numerous people of 
discernment have recognized in him the 
most persuasive and articulate voice chat 
business possesses. There are many who 
know well his rather liberal leanings within 
the framework of conservatism, and who 
see in him great abilities. 

All of a sudden his name has come inte 
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wide discussion as a presidential possibility, 
and he is certainly traveling at this mo- 
ment that thrilling rising trend which is 
known as a presidential boom. 

Mr. Willkie has recently come into con- 
tact with many people, and upon all of 
them he makes a strong impression. His 
recent speeches have been numerous and 
effective. About three weks ago he ap- 
peared as the guest star on the radio 
program, “Information, Please,” to which 
some 12,000,000 persons are supposed to 
listen weekly. There he demonstrated, to 
the astonishment of those who thought he 
was just another businessman who fought 





—Wide World 
WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
A “‘delegateless boom” 


with the Government, a surprising scholar- 
ship and fund of information, answering 
more questions that night than did that 
encyclopedic marvel, John Kieran. This 
appearance probably was not originally 
planned as a publicity stunt, but it was, in 
effect, the best single piece of publicity 
that any candidate has yet had. 

It was not long ago that he appeared in 
New York with considerable distinction in 
a debate with Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson, whom many people regard as the 
second most persuasive speaker the New 
Deal has. And still more recently, with a 
fortitude possessed by few, he took on 
Interior Secretary Ickes in a debate on the 
third term before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. Speaking without 
notes, and with sparkling wit, Mr. Willkie 
sent his audience away with a new ap- 
preciation of his abilities. The American 
Newspaper Publishers Association was 
similarly moved more recently. 
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Yet, in spite of the public impression he 
has made, the practical aspect of this dark 
horse candidacy is that Mr. Willkie has no 
delegates pledged to him. He is not an 
avowed candidate. No state delegation has 
as yet lined up for him on the first ballot, 
and, without this, there could be no one to 
put his name formally before the conven- 
tion. 

At present, those backing his candidacy 
are seeking to get a couple of prospective 
delegates from his native Indiana to pledge 
themselves, just to remind the convention 
of Mr. Willkie in case a deadlock occurs. 

In the Democratic Party the effort to 
draft President Roosevelt for a third term 
continues to grow. There is no one who 
will deny any longer that the President 
can have the nomination if he decides to 
risk election, and he may have to struggle 
to keep it from being forced upon him if he 
decides in the negative. 

Already more than 300 delegates are 
lined up, or seem soon likely to be, for a 
third-term draft movement. These include 
the States in which President Roosevelt 
won primary contests with Vice President 
Garner: Illinois, 58; Wisconsin 21 out of 
24, and New Hampshire, 8. The 52 Ohio 
delegates to be pledged to National Com- 
mitteeman Charles Sawyer and the 22 
Kentuckians probably to be pledged to 
Senator Barkley will be 100 per cent 
Roosevelt delegations wearing only the 
thinnest disguises. Frank Hague decrees 
that New Jersey’s 32 shall fight for a 
third term. The victory of Senator Joseph 
Fauntleroy Guffey in the Pennsylvania 
primary assures the 72 votes of the State 
as a solid third-term delegation because 
Senator Guffey will control it. California, 
whose primary comes May 7, is in a polit- 
ical mess, but the general expectation is 
that most, if not all, of its 44 delegates 
will be for Roosevelt. These total 305. 


Survey by the President 

President Roosevelt’s announcement that 
he would make a trip to the West Coast 
during a time including the Republican 
convention period was generally inter- 
preted as a means of enabling him to feel 
out the sentiment of the country himself. 

States where delegates are or will be 
pledged to other candidates divide into two 
groups: 


Group 1:— 
For Secretary Hull 
I i iicercicndssscciniciasion 22 
po 
For Speaker Bankhead 
Silica cebideioteaioiiie 22 
For Paul V. McNutt 
II oie scdiesnnuinsmnaiciincienns 28 
For Senator Wheeler 
Montana 8 





Colorado 12 
Total 118 
These delegates are all Mr. Roosevelt’s 
the moment he signifies he wants them. 
Group 2:— 
For Vice President Garner 





PIII cestisaiscasciicesaelensiteniseaaenoaioe 46 
Louisiana (probably). .......... 20 
Idaho (perhaps) ............:c0000 8 
For James A. Farley 
DROROROTABCUES 6..050..000s0sccccescees 34 
For Senator Tydings 
Maryland (perhaps) ............. 16 
For Senator Byrd 
| EE Serene Q2 
ree 146 


This group is dominated by definite anti- 
third-termers, but, if President Roosevelt 
should seek to take the delegates away 
from them, he probably could get well over 
half, if not nearly all. 

New York’s 94 are under the triple in- 
fluence of Postmaster General Farley, 
Governor Lehman and Mr. Roosevelt, but 
can largely be taken by the President at 
will. Missouri’s 30 are influenced strongly, 
but not dominated, by Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark, who opposes a third term, 
but few would hold out if it became known 
the President wanted to be nominated. 

A further factor to be considered by 
active candidates in both parties is that 
the Senate Campaign Expenditures Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Guy M. Gillette, 
is beginning to get interested. Those 
candidates who have extensive and ex- 
pensive campaign organizations are always 
in danger of a smear from this source. 
Delegate line-up might thus be affected 
materially. 
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SENATOR GILLETTE 
A factor to be considered 
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Deepening Twilight of Economy 


Legislators Feel the Urge to Spend as Adjournment Draws Nearer 


Rivers and harbors measure 
passes the Senate; the House votes 
veterans’ claims over veto. 


Economy and spending collide more 
and more as Congress speeds its work 
looking toward June adjournment. Econ- 
omy is obviously growing weaker. 

The record written last week is typical 
of the season. 

The Senate passed the long-delayed 
rivers and harbors authorization bill, list- 
ing several hundred navigation improve- 
ment projects and surveys, to complete 
which would cost approximately $150,000,- 
000. It retreated from the bill originally 
proposed by its Commerce Committee 
which embodied flood control and power 
projects as well as those essentially de- 
signed to promote navigation, and which 
would have cost some $330,000,000. The 
President said he would veto that bill if 
it passed. 

In the substitute bill, the committee in- 
cluded projects which would have cost 
$231,000,000. Senator Bailey (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, committee chairman, de- 
fended the substitute vigorously, asserting 
there was no “pork” in it, and promising 
that, so far as he is concerned, there would 
be no other rivers and harbors authoriza- 
tion bill for seven years. 


—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE TOLAN 
Problem bigger than ‘‘dust bowl“’ 
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Under attack, directed by Senator Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, the Senate 
eliminated from the substitute bill a 
project to connect the Tennessee river with 
the Tombigbee river in Mississippi and 
Alabama to create a new waterway to the 
Gulf of Mexico. This is a century-old 
dream. Senator Reed (Rep.), of Kansas 
styled it “fantastic.” It attracted only 17 
votes while 56 were recorded against it. 
Thus, $66,000,000 went out of the bill. 

Then, a $23,700,000 project for the 
Umatilla dam on the Columbia river, spon- 
sored by Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, Minority Floor Leader, was cut 
out by a vote of 33 to 36. 

In its final form the bill authorized 
projects to cost $150,000,000.: The bill as 
it passed the House last year carried au- 
thorizations of $83,000,000. There are 
projects on the “active list”, already au- 
thorized, which will cost $135,500,000 to 
complete. And besides this bill it is pro- 
posed to try to pass one to authorize a 
number of flood-control projects to cost 
about $150,000,000. 

And the Senate also found itself torn 
between economy and spending in its con- 
sideration of the Labor-Security Appro- 
priation Bill, a billion dollar measure. Its 
Appropriations Committee had made a net 
reduction of $23,585,000 in this bill as it 
had passed the House. It also cut $25,000,- 
000 from the Civilian Conservation Corps 
fund, which the House had increased $50,- 
000,000 above the budget estimates in the 
name of relief. When Senator O'Mahoney 
(Dem.) , of Wyoming, and others criticized 
this committee reduction, the Senate dis- 
agreed to it 14 to 43, and restored the 
House figure which will permit mainte- 
nance of the same number of camps and 
enrollees as this year. 


Veto Overridden Thrice 


The House also had its whirl at economy 
versus spending, with economy losing. 

For 40 years, there have been efforts to 
obtain adjustment of claims made by vol- 
unteers who served in the Philippine In- 
surrection. They sought special travel al- 
lowances which were paid under law at 
that time to the regular army soldiers. The 
amount involved is about $7,000,000, 
claimed by 15,000 men or their survivors. 

Twice in recent years Congress has 
passed a bill to grant the claim, and twice 
President Roosevelt has vetoed it, each 
time too late to permit a congressional test. 


Again this year, the bill passed. The Presi- 
dent submitted his third veto Thursday, 
Almost joyously, the House immediately 
started voting on the veto and overrode 
it by a 274 to 82 vote. 

On the following day, the House sus- 
tained a Presidential veto of another 
bill which would have increased the pen- 
sions of 362 widows of Civil War veterans 
$10 a month each. The vote to override 
this veto was 217 to 143, the disapproval 
being sustained because a two-thirds ma- 
jority did not vote to override it. 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE SPARKMAN 
Opportunity comes a-knocking 


These House votes are significant of 
what will happen when the House, May 
13, is scheduled to consider a bill to pen- 
sion dependent survivors of World War 
veterans. That measure would cost from 
$24,000,000 to $48,000,000 a year. 

The two branches of Congress found 
themselves widely apart last week-end 
when conferees on the Department of Ag- 
riculture Appropriation Bill disagreed on 
important Senate amendments. House 
conferees took back to that body ten 
amendments for separate votes by the 
Representatives. 

Most important of the differences is 
that over the Senate proposal to appro- 
priate $212,000,000 for “parity” payments 
to farmers next year. The main cause of 
dispute is over division of the payments, 
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to be made on crops grown in 1941. Wheat 
interests are insisting upon a new formula 
for distribution of the money among the 
five basic crops; cotton interests oppose a 
change. The nub of this issue is whether, 
if present wheat prices continue through 
next year, wheat would get $56,000,000 
of the $212,000,000 or that sum would be 
distributed among the other crops, prin- 
cipally to cotton. 

The controversy over amendments to 
the Wage-Hour Act came before the 
House last week (see page 28) while that 
over proposed amendments to the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act was close behind. 

Both Senate and House, however, took 
a friendly view of legislation proposed by 
the Administration to “freeze” securities 
in this country held by residents of Nor- 
way and Denmark to forestall dumping or 
disputes over ownership. 

President Roosevelt reported to the 
Senate the list of agencies from which he 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BAILEY 
He saw no “pork” in $231,000,000 


proposes to “recapture” an aggregate of 
$700,000,000. Senator Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia, author of the resolution calling 
for this information, expressed doubt some 
of the agencies could return to the Treas- 
ury the amounts suggested without im- 
pairing their stability. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
Majority Floor Leader, told the Senate 
that if the Logan-Walter Bill to provide 
appeals from rules and decisions of ad- 
ministrative agencies was passed, he would 
urge President Roosevelt to veto it. 

After a seven-week recess, the Smith 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Labor Relations Board resumed hearings. 
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New evidence was taken on charges of 
irregularities in board procedure and of 
radicalism among some board employes. 
The hearings were to be resumed again 
this week. 


-——* 


Infusing ‘Young Blood’ 
Into Army Command 


Stagnation in promotion of army offi- 
cers, due to a “hump” caused by presence 
of a large number who were commissioned 
in the Regular Army immediately after 
World War service, is to be eliminated by 
a new system which started auspiciously 
last week when the House passed a bill for 
that purpose which the Senate apparently 
favors also. 

For several years the problem of officers 
being denied promotion because there was 
no room in advanced grades has perplexed 
the War Department and Congress. A year 
ago, a bill to revise the promotion system 
was reported to the House calendar. But a 
vigorous minority of the Military Affairs 
Committee, led by Representative Spark- 
man (Dem.), of Alabama, felt that it gave 
young officers not sufficient hope for steady 
advancement in rank. Eventually, this bill 
was withdrawn. 

The present bill is the result of compro- 
mise, in negotiating which the Army offi- 
cers were represented. It is designed to re- 
tire officers at an earlier age than at pres- 
ent and thus make way for younger men 
who are physically stronger and thus bet- 
ter able to withstand the rigors of field 
service. It is calculated that the “hump” 
will have disappeared four years after en- 
actment of the bill. 

At present, 4,200 officers of the Regular 
Army are World War veterans. Their aver- 
age age is 46 years. They occupy the lower 
400 files of the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
the entire grade of major, and the upper 
900 files of the grade of captain. Some cap- 
tains have had 22 years service in that 
rank; whereas in theory a captain is en- 
titled to promotion after 17 years of service. 


— oe 


Plight of Migrants: 
Seeking a Remedy 


Wanderers who go about the country 
seeking work, many of them accompanied 
by their families, are receiving the atten- 
tion of Congress. The story of the migrant 
farm worker has been dramatized and thus 
has attracted public attention. But the 
problem is not confined to refugees fr n 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR REED 
100-year-old dream—“‘fantastic’’ 


the “Dust Bowl” or agricultural laborers’ 
driven from usual jobs by machines. Many 
industrial workers also are roaming the 
country. 

Relief burdens of some States, with the 
emphasis upon California, have been in- 
creased by an influx of migrants seeking 
work who cannot receive direct relief, for 
States require a residence period before 
giving direct relief and the period of resi- 
dence varies from six months to five years. 

The Federal Government does not pro- 
vide direct relief. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has been spending about $5,- 
000,000 a year in aid to migrant farm 
workers, but has centralized its money and 
energies upon efforts to keep farmers on 
home soil. FSA has built 31 camps for 
these workers, mostly in the West and 
Northwest; four in Texas; two in Florida. 

Last week, the House adopted a resolu- 
tion proposed by Representative Tolan 
(Dem.), of California, to create a special 
committee of five to study the social and 
economic aspects of the migratory worker. 
And, later, the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee heard testimony on ef- 
fects of agricultural machinery upon farm 
labor. The Senate Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee, which had touched upon the subject 
indirectly in hearings on the West Coast 
sarly this year, announced it would go into 
it directly this week. 

And when the Relief Appropriation Bill 
is introduced, an effort will be made to in- 
clude an allocation of funds to help migrant 
workers and their families, a destitute 


army of 2,000,0000 men, women, and chil- 
dren who are crossing and recrossing state 
lines each year. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 


ideale tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 
ladda GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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MONEY FOR JOBS 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Perhaps the most significant bit of news relating 
to the creation of more jobs for the unemployed came 
last week in the address which Jerome Frank, chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
made in Cleveland urging that equity capital be made 
available for small businesses in America. 

Mr. Frank suggests that regional corporations be 
established with or without government aid, but the 
control to be in private hands. He points to the diffi- 
culties which small businesses now have in getting 
new capital. It is refreshing to learn that this subject 
has not been side-tracked by the Administration. It 
goes to the heart of our economic difficulties. 

For unless small businesses are able to get capital, 
all the trade and business of the United States will 
drift into the hands of larger and larger units. The 
big companies already have adequate surpluses but 
the small businesses which must keep alive the sys- 
tem of free competition are handicapped. 

Legislation designed to furnish credits to small 
businesses was opposed in the last session of Congress 
by commercial banks. The latter have steadfastly 
refused to permit commercial deposits to be used for 
such purposes and have argued that short term credit 
was ample and that long term financing should really 
be done through common stock instead of bonds. 


EQUITY FINANCING Chairman Frank takes the same 
PROBLEM IS view. He believes it is a problem 
NOT A NEW ONE for equity financing and in ad- 
jacent columns we present ex- 
cerpts from his address. In passing it may be noted, 
however, that this problem has been before us for 
many years. As early as August 28, 1933 we said in 
an editorial in The United States News that a sys- 
tem of regional credit corporations was a vital neces- 
sity. We outlined at that time a plan for an inter- 
mediate credit system for American business and 
while the essence of that proposal was the sale of 
long term debentures through regional corporations 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ready to 
make a market for such debentures as it has done 
with Federal Housing Authority mortgage loans, the 
plan suggested by Mr. Frank turns wholly on the use 
of common stock with the RFC as an owner of junior 
securities or preferred stocks. 
But we should not overlook the fact that equity 
capital is scarce even for small business because 








many New Deal laws have made it difficult for smal] 
businesses to make a profit. The payroll taxes, for 
example, take a disproportionate toll out of the gross 
income of small companies. Why should a business 
that loses $25,000 a year pay out of its capital an 
additional $15,000 for payroll taxes? 


“UNDERWRITING 
COSTS AND 
RISKS HIGH” 


Any tax which is so wholly un- 
related to capacity to pay and 
to profits as the payroll tax is a 
vicious deterrent and should be 
removed. There are other deterrents. Rigid and blan- 
ket arrangements imposed by the Wage and Hour 
Law have unquestionably hurt small businesses. 

We need, therefore, to re-examine the opportunity 
of small businesses in America if the free enterprise 
system is to be maintained. It is encouraging that Mr. 
Frank has portrayed so candidly the plight of small 
businesses needing capital. He is to be commended for 
drawing attention to this weakness in our economic 
structure. Excerpts from Mr. Frank’s speech follow: 

“Since much big business has found it wise and 
possible to avoid the constriction resulting from a 
large proportion of bonded debt, every effort should 
be made to make the same possible for small business. 
And that means that there must be more equity f- 
nancing of the small, promising business enter- 
prises. ... 

“I know the problem of equity financing for the 
prosperous small or medium-sized business is not 
simple of solution. But I believe the solution must, in 
considerable part, be regional. I believe that com- 
munities like Cleveland, with its great financial, in- 
dustrial and human resources, can solve it. I would 
like to relate to you one suggestion. It pertains to 
the establishment of something which, for lack of a 
better name, might be called Regional Industrial 
Capital Institutions. 

“You are probably thinking, at once, in terms of 
further government control over business. If that 
worries you, let me say that it also worries me. If I 
felt that what I have proposed could not be worked 
out without giving the Government ownership or con- 
trol—either direct or indirect—of American business, 
I would be opposed to it myself. The institutions 
which I propose might require some financial support 
from the Government. That would depend upon how 
much support could be obtained in the community. 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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? Under no circumstance would the government con- 
tribution be made in such a way that the Government 
might eventually take over any business which the 
institution might have aided. But I am getting ahead 
of myself. 

“I know from my experience on the SEC that there 
is no way in which most small business enterprises 
can raise capital in amounts from $50,000 up to even 
$1,000,000 unless they have some special connection 
with an underwriter. Most individual underwriters 
are not equipped to handle security issues of this 
size, except at an excessive cost to the issuer. This is 
not a criticism of the spirit or motives of the under- 
writer, but it is a frank analysis of their capacities. 
Our figures show that for small issues of common 
stock registered with the SEC, the underwriting 
charges alone run to nearly 20 per cent of the issue. 
When the cost runs that high, even I, with my predi- 
lection for equity financing, must acknowledge that 
debt financing is unavoidable, no matter how unfor- 
tunate that may be. 

“I do not deny that it costs the underwriter a great 
» deal to market securities of little known enterprises 
and that his risks may be high. I am not, therefore, 
blaming him for charging a large price for his services. 

“But I feel that money which costs that much is 
too expensive for most American business. And for 
that matter, the underwriting charges for small bond 
issues and small preferred stock issues are also so very 
much larger than for big business that little and 
medium sized businesses are placed at a terrific com- 
petitive handicap in their race for their proper share 
of the nation’s business. 


PLAN BASED ON “So I have proposed the cre- 
PURCHASE OF ation of these regional institu- 
COMMON STOCKS tions. The plan has not been 

worked out as to detail, but 
roughly it is as follows: in each of the Federal Re- 
} @ serve districts a financial institution would be set up, 
, | with the common stock owned by private persons in 
|} the district. In order to stimulate private investment 
{} in the stock of these institutions, the Government 
would invest in their preferred stocks, carefully safe- 
, | guarded so as to have little if any voting power. 
But the privately owned common stock would control 
the institution and elect the officers and directors. 
Each institution would in turn buy the stocks of de- 





Jerome Frank, chairman of SEC, makes a significant suggestion that regional 
industrial capital institutions be established with Government help but 
private control—needs of small businesses for equity capital are stressed. 


serving and growing local business enterprises, in 
good financial condition, which needed money for 
capital expansion. Generally speaking, the institutions 
would not make loans. They would supply equity 
capital instead of debt. 


“INVESTMENTS 
WOULD NOT ALL 
BE SUCCESSFUL” 


“In other words, each of those 
institutions would be a sort of 
speculative finance company or 
investment trust. I want to em- 
phasize that I believe they should not be eleemosy- 
nary institutions. They should be run for a profit. 
We all know that there are hundreds of persons in 
every community who think they ought to get capital 
for everything from making gasoline out of salt water 
to operating a rocket service to Mars. But we also 
know that there are plenty of good promising busi- 
nesses which, with a little additional capital, can 
prosper. And you business men in the community 
know those situations better than anybody else. That 
is the principal reason why I believe so firmly in 
localized control of the proposed financing companies. 

“An investment committee made up of local busi- 
ness men can judge better than anybody else which 
are the deserving situations and which are not. They 
can also judge the likelihood of success of a given 
venture in their particular community. They can 
know, for example, that a giant market might suc- 
ceed in one neighborhood because of competitive con- 
ditions, while it would have very little chance in 
another. Those are judgments that cannot, nearly as 
well, be made from a distance. 

“Those regional finance companies, as I envision 
them, would not merely themselves invest in the 
securities of prosperous small business enterprises de- 
serving the opportunity to expand, but would also, in 
appropriate circumstances, participate with under- 
writers in the distribution of the securities of such 
businesses. 

“Naturally, it would be too much to expect that all 
the investments of the finance companies would suc- 
ceed. Some, of course, would not. But I believe that, 
with a wise selection, most of them would. And I 
believe that, from time to time, it would be often 
found that some expert management advice, such as 
could be supplied by the institution, would pull a 
business in which it had invested into the black when 
it had gone into the red.” 
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MYSTERY AT ‘LITTLE WHITE HOUSE’ 


President Confers With Canadian Premier, but Details are Hidden 


No secret made of drives 
about Georgia countryside 
and golf course ‘kibitzing’ 


Mystery, as is often the case these days, 
was the keynote of the President’s week, 
April 21-27. Roosevelt-made fog and si- 
lence descended upon the mountainside 
retreat at Warm Springs, Ga., enveloping 
presidential thinkings and 
plannings. 

A few activities Mr. Roosevelt did let 
come to light. Taking advantage of the 
first warm weather since his arrival at the 
“Little White House” on Pine Mountain, 
the President spent considerable time, 
with old friends, driving his own car along 
the shaded dirt roads of the countryside. 

The Chief Executive told reporters that 
he was enjoying informal luncheons with 
his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott Roosevelt, and that he had had a 
good time reading congratulatory tele- 
grams on his address to Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs. In the words of F. D. R., the 
telegrams voice 100 per cent approval of 
his appeal for the nomination of liberal 
candidates. 


“Kibitzing’’ Without Mystery 

Early one afternoon, Mr. Roosevelt 
drove around the golf course on the Warm 
Springs Foundation grounds, heckling 
members of the White House secretarial 
staff, correspondents, photographers and 
radio announcers who were playing their 
annual tournament. Indulging in what he 
called “kibitzing,” the President would 
shout a word of praise for good shots, and 
then would wail loudly at the not so 
good. There was no mystery about that 
episode. 

But the big event of the week, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s conference with Canada’s 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, remained 
in darkness. That two-day visit marked the 
first time since the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean war that the President had had a 
face-to-face talk with the top executive of 
a warring nation. The occasion was con- 
sidered so delicate by the White House 
that even the preliminary plans had been 
kept as vague as possible. For weeks the 
conference had been rumored, but White 
House spokesmen answered questions in a 
hush-hush manner. 

At a roadside press gathering, in front 
of one of the newsmen’s cottages, Mr. 


doings and 
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““WORK-BENCH” WITHOUT PRESIDENT 
Photographers found the White House open 


Roosevelt finally announced that Mr. 
King, who was on a vacation in Virginia, 
would arrive the next day and stay as his 
guest overnight. The President implied 
that the conference represented only a 
routine meeting of the chiefs of two friend- 
ly nations, saying that the Prime Minister 
often vacationed in the United States, usu- 
ally stopping off in Washington enroute 
home. Mr. Roosevelt painted a picture of 
a conversation that would be of no signif- 
icance whatsoever, with no mention of 
vitally important policies of neutrality and 
defense. 

The Canadian leader was met at Atlanta 
by the President’s personal naval aide, 
Capt. Dan Callaghan, who accompanied 
him along the 83-mile drive back to Warm 
Springs, in the long, black Secret Service 
car known to the White House staff as 
“the Queen Mary.” After a brief tete-a- 
tete and a luncheon in the pine-paneled 
living room of the President’s cottage, host 
and guest went for a drive around the 
grounds, Mr. Roosevelt at the wheel of his 
open car. Both were hatless and informal- 
ly attired. Reporters were kept at a dis- 
tance. 

Mr. King had been with the President 


less than an hour when newspapermen were 
told to go away—after considerable pro- 
testation on their part. A statement from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s secretary said, in part: 
“It would not be good for the American 
position for Mr. King to give out any 
statement or to be interviewed. The visit 
literally means nothing.” The seclusion of 
the conference was complete. 

At the end of the week another presi- 
dential move broke with dramatic sudden- 
ness. Reporters were told to stand by for 
an important announcement, and_ then 
they were informed Mr. Roosevelt had 
just proclaimed that a state of war ex- 
isted between Norway and Germany, that 
the United States was neutral. 

Throughout the week, the President 
took extraordinary measures to provide 
for a quick return to Washington. Under 
White House orders, the President’s spe- 
cial train at Atlanta was kept in readiness 
for instant service. In the meantime, back 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, photogra- 
phers were allowed to poke through the 
White House and snap to their hearts’ 
content. One of their pictures revealed 
the President’s desk swept clean for ac- 
tion upon his return over the week-end. 
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Norway as a Proving Ground 
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Fate of Scandinavia, Possibly of Allied Cause, Now There 


Sweden’s precarious position. 
Objectives of Nazi forces 
and strategy of the Allies 


As the war in Norway moves into the 
third week, military experts believe that 
they can plot the chart upon which the 
fate of Scandinavia, and perhaps the Allied 
cause, is to be decided. 

In spite of censorship confusion, Wash- 
ington strategists are generally agreed that 
the lines of battle have been definitely 
drawn. This is the story as they see it: 

Proposition One is that Norway is to 
Sweden what Austria was to Czechoslova- 
kia, what Czechoslovakia was to Poland— 
the flanking outpost of a larger movement. 

Proposition Two is that the success of 
that flanking movement is hinged on the 
fate of Trondheim. If the Germans can 
hold the Trondheim area, Scandinavia is 
probably theirs. If the Allies can gain a 
foothold there, they have taken the first 
step on the only road that leads to victory 
on the Norwegian battleground. 

German Objectives: German strategy in 
Norway has been the offensive from the 
beginning. Against the British, the Nazis 
intend to establish coastal bases for attack 
by submarine and air. Against the Swedes, 
the Nazis intend to establish a position on 
the western flank in anticipation of the 
time when ice conditions in the Gulf of 
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Bothnia will permit landings on Sweden’s 
eastern shores. Then the pincers will close 
as they did in Poland, as they would have 
closed had the Czechs shown resistance. 

Oslo and Trondheim are the railheads 
of Norway’s chief links with southern 
Sweden. As long as the Germans hold these 
points, Sweden’s position is extremely pre- 
carious. German troops working east from 
Norway and west from the Gulf of Both- 
nia would split Swedish defense forces in 
half. 

Allied Objectives: Faced with the fact 
that the lightning German thrust into 
Norway won them the ports of Oslo, Stav- 
anger, Bergen and Trondheim, the Allies 
have been on the defensive from the begin- 
ning. German power in the air and com- 
mand of coastal batteries on land makes 
a direct assault of these ports extremely 
difficult. German air superiority derives 
from the fact that they are working from 
nearby bases. Allied planes must come 
from across the North Sea or from air- 
craft carriers, themselves highly exposed 
targets. 

Only alternative for the Allies is to take 
these ports by landing elsewhere in less 
defended areas and working through the 
backdoor. But Norway’s precipitous coast- 
line, gashed with deep fjords between high 
cliffs, gives all these ports natural defenses 
on their flanks from an overland move- 
ment. 

Trondheim, however, is approachable by 
two flanking railroad lines coming in 
through openings to the north and south. 
For this reason the Allies have made their 
effort at Namsos to the north and An- 
dalsnes to the south, both on Trondheim’s 
railroad arteries. In conjunction with Nor- 
wegian troops, moving along another rail- 
road line directly to the east, the Allies 
hope to encircle the German forces in 
Trondheim. Last week this attempt was 
not going at all well. 

Trondheim: Not only is this port im- 
portant as the key to the Swedish flank, 
but it is also the key to all the backdoors 
of Oslo, Bergen and Stavanger. 

From Trondheim south, railroads follow 
two long valleys which cut the mountain- 
ous terrain above Oslo. Along these valleys 
must move all German reinforcements to 
the north. Down these valleys is the road 
to Oslo. Last week Germans going up and 
Allies coming down to help retreating Nor- 
wegians clashed, the Allies falling back 
after an early penetration. 


Near Oslo, the valleys running south 
from Trondheim meet another which cuts 
west to Bergen, the backdoor to that posi- 
tion. If the Allies can drive as far as that 
junction they will try to cut off Bergen as 
they have tried to cut off Trondheim. 

Oslo: From Olso radiate all the com- 
munications which support Nazi forces in 
Stavanger and Bergen with the bulk of 
their supplies. If Oslo can be taken, not 
only will the major outpost for a flanking 
movement against Sweden be wiped out, 
but German control of the west coast will 
be weakened and exposed to an overland 
assault. 

In rebuttal against these tactics, Ger- 
man forces are driving hard to reinforce 
Trondheim in the north while, from the 
air, Allied forces working down the valleys 
and around Trondheim are persistently 
subjected to severe bombardment. If Ger- 
man reinforcements can break through and 
beat the main body of Allied reinforce- 
ments to the outskirts of Trondheim, the 
key to Norway and Sweden has been won. 

Those in Washington who outline this 
chart of Norway’s war point significantly 
at steady German progress north toward 
Trondheim; to the apparent paucity of Al- 
lied troops landed, and they draw the_con- 
clusion that in the race to Trondheim, Hit- 
ler was running ahead and strong. 


Cartoons by Hungerford 
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WHAT $50,000,000 BUYS 
IN WARSHIP TONNAGE 
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The United States gets only a little more than half 
as much for the money it spends for warship construc- 
tion as Japan gets for a similar amount; and only a little 
more than two-thirds as much as Great Britain gets. 
Since this country, from now on, will be spending at 
least $500,000,000 a year for naval building, such a dis- 
parity in return becomes of great significance. 

The Pictogram clearly shows the great difference in 
costs in the three countries, the nearly 2-to-1 ratio 
between the U.S. and Japan, the nearly 114-to-1 ratio 
between this country and Great Britain. If each of the 
three nations were to set aside $50,000,000 for a ship, the 
U.S. could construct one of 25,000 tons: Great Britain, 
one of 33,600 tons, and Japan, one of 43,000 tons. 
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The chief reasons for the wide disparity in costs per 
ton are the varying costs of labor and raw materials. 

In Japan there are no labor unions. Japanese workers 
are employed 10 or 11 hours a day, and they work six 
days a week. The eight-hour day, to which the Ameri- 
can laborer is now accustomed, is not known in Japanese 
shipyards. Since last Sept. 15, the Japanese Government 
has controlled ship construction prices by edict. 

Because much of Japan’s steel is made from U.S. 
scrap iron, the respective prices of steel are approximate- 
ly the same. But recently the Japanese economy has 
been established on a barter basis, and the costs of steel 
have gone down because of favorable arrangements. 

In Great Britain, the costs are also much lower, al- 
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though the differences are not so great as they are be- 
tween the U.S. and Japan. British labor costs the Gov- 
ernment from 20 to 30 per cent less than American labor 
costs our Navy. Steel in Great Britain is very much 
cheaper than it is in the U.S. Control of the sources, a 
subsidized merchant marine and transportation costs all 
contribute to the lowering of raw material prices. 
Recently the United States Navy Department made 
a study of the construction costs of the following naval 
vessels built in private shipyards: ten destroyers, two 
submarines, two aircraft carriers, two light cruisers and 
one heavy cruiser. Of every $1,000,000 spent on these 
warships, 39.1 per cent went for labor; 40.6 per cent for 
material, and 20.3 per cent for other expenses and profit 
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(in U. S., incidentally, the profit is limited to 10 per cent). 

From this survey, showing how important are the 
labor and material expenses, it is easy to see why cheaper 
labor and materials mean so much in reducing the costs 
of naval construction in Japan and Great Britain. 

In round numbers, including the costs of construction, 
hull, machinery, armor, armament and ammunition, the 
United States must pay $70,000,000 for a 35,000-ton 
battleship and approximately $100,000,000 for a 45,000- 
ton battleship; $30,000,000 for a cruiser; $47,000,000 for 
an aircraft carrier; $8,000,000 for a destroyer; and $6,- 
000,000 for a submarine. For the same amounts, Japan 
could build nearly two battleships, cruisers, ete., and 
Britain could build nearly one and a half of the same. 
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Merits of a Two-Ocean Navy for America: 
Be Built for Atlantic and Pacific? 


Should Fleet 


Admiral H. R. Stark, 


Chief of Naval Operations, Navy 
Department, 
answers: 

Among the purposes of ordaining the 
Constitution of the United States, as given 
in its preamble, are “to provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” 

The assured defense of the vital inter- 
est of the United States in both oceans 
is vital to the fulfillment of these purposes 
stated in the instrument which created our 
Government. 

The potential defense, actively imple- 
mented when necessary, of other im- 
portant United States interests, whatever 
and wherever they may be, is also es- 
sential to the fulfillment of these purposes. 

In order that the attainment of these vital 
and important purposes may be assured, it 
is imperative that the United States should 
have one fleet capable of defending Ameri- 
can interests in either or both oceans. 


Rear Admiral Luke McNamee, 
Retired, 


NEW YORK CITY; President, Mackay Radio 
& Telegraph Co.; Former Admiral com- 
manding battle force, and President, 
Naval War College, 

answers: 

The answer is, “Yes.” Our fundamental 
military policy can never be less than the 
defense of our territory. Defense of the 
U.S. under modern war conditions involves 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

Defense of a two-ocean hemisphere re- 
quires a two-ocean Navy. Our ardent de- 
sire for peace is no protection against 
those who may desire war, and we must 
realize that our ability to maintain peace 
can be measured only by our ability to 
wage war. Our armies could doubtless repel 
invasion if given time, but that time can 
be gained only by a Navy ready to fight at 
once—a fight that may well be in two 
oceans. 


Rep. P. H. Drewry 


(Dem.), Va.; Member, House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 


I do not think the time has arrived when 
we should provide for immediate construc- 
tion of a two-ocean Navy. I do believe, 
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In view of the pressure of in- 
creasing world problems now con- 
fronting this country, the question 
of a two-ocean navy comes to the 
fore. Many have held that the 
Panama Canal obviated the need 
for such an enlarged naval estab- 
lishment but, with the growing 
complexity of war, the possibility 
of attack on the canal, and the 
challenge of foreign naval pro- 
grams in the Pacific that may upset 
the ratio of power, the subject is 
debated in Congress and thro.gh- 


out the country. To obtain a con- 
sensus on this problem, The United 
States News asked naval authori- 
ties and leading Members of Con- 
gress who are concerned with the 
naval program this question: 


Should the United States 
build a fleet capable of de- 
fending American interests in 
both oceans? 


Answers received are published 
herewith. Others will be published 
in the next issue. 





however, we should continue to expand 
and enlarge our Navy as fast as possible 
in order that we may meet any eventuali- 
ties. This procedure, of course, may be a 
step toward a Navy large enough to patrol 
both oceans. 


Lewis Compton 
Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
answers: 
For a real feeling of security, it would be 
desirable to maintain a 5-3 ratio in the 
Pacific and a 4-3 ratio in the Atlantic. 


—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE DREWRY 


When the will of the people—as expressed 
through the Congress—indicates a definite 
desire to provide positive protection for the 
rights and property of American citizens 
wherever they may be, then by all means 
an expansion of the fleet is in order. 

Such an expansion need not call for a 
navy in each ocean. To so distribute our 
naval force would, under some conditions, 
be strategically unsound. For example, we 


might want the entire fleet in one ocean, | 


or we might wish to transfer temporarily 
half of it from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Atlantic. It seems to me that two separate 
operating fleets would make for an in- 
flexibility which in itself would not benefit 
the nation’s defense. 

Personally, I strongly favor expanding 
the fleet along the lines already in opera- 
tion, creating a Navy completely capable 
of carrying out its primary function “—to 
guard the continental and overseas posses- 
sions of the United States.” 


Rep. J. G. Scrugham 


(Dem.), Nevada; Chairman, Naval Subcom- 
mittee, House Committee on Appropriations, 
in charge of naval appropriations, 


answers: 

In my opinion, absolutely no necessity 
for the United States building a two-ocean 
fleet at this time. Such construction prob- 
ably would be obsolescent by the time ac- 
tually constructed, due to advances in 
science of naval warfare. Also, warring na- 
tions are even now approaching bankrupt- 
cy. We are already constructing an ade- 
quate Navy. 


(by telegraph) 
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The Question of the Week 





Underwood & Unacrwoed 


REAR ADMIRAL STIRLING 


Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, 
Retired, 


NEW YORK CITY; Former Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Fleet, 
answers: 

Great Britain has aimed to have a fleet 
capable of defending her empire in all 
oceans. Our problem is not unlike hers. 
She has not built a fleet for the North 
Sea, another for the Mediterranean and 
still another for the Far East, merely be- 
cause the Suez Canal might be blocked. 

The “slogan” of two fleets, one for the 
Atlantic and one for the Pacific, was ad- 
vanced to give some idea of the fleet 
needed by us. Of course there was in mind 
the possibility of destruction of the Pana- 
ma Canal locks. 

If the nation had such a fleet, it would 
not be kept separated, unless such separa- 
tion at the time seemed strategically logi- 
cal. 

What the nation needs is a fleet strong 
enough to protect America and her pos- 
sessions. This might require concentra- 
tion at one time and distribution at others, 
cepending largely upon a consideration of 
cur enemies and upon what nations might 
be counted upon to support us. 


Otis N. Brown 


KANSAS CITY, MO.; Commander-in-Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., 
answers: 

With a minimum of delay, the United 
States should proceed immediately toward 
construction and completion of a fleet that 
will successfully discourage any challenge 
to our interests that may be directed 
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toward the United States from either the 
east or the west. 

In the opinion of our overseas veterans, 
the cost of a fleet-—with adequate strength 
to protect the United States in both the 
Pacific and the Atlantic—is the cheapest 
price we can pay for insurance which will 
guarantee our position as a major world 
power, the preservation of the Monroe 
Doctrine and our democratic principles of 
government. 


Rear Admiral 
Wm. Ledyard Rodgers, Retired, 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Former Commander- 
in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 
answers: 

If the Allies should be defeated in the 
current war, the United States would face 
alone an aggressive nation of great military 
and naval strength in each ocean. A com- 
plete Navy for each ocean would not be 
too much. If the Allies win, it would be 
our victory as well as theirs and a smaller 
Navy would suffice. As the country favors 
isolation and wishes to stand by itself, 
prudence requires an increased Navy. 


Rep. L. W. Schuetz 


(Dem.), Illinois; Member, House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

I have always advocated two navies— 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, in the 
air and on the sea. Our defense should be 
stronger to combat any nation or group 
of nations that may attack our shores. 
This is very cheap insurance for America. 


Frederick J. Libby 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Executive Secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
answers: 

Certainly not. It is the business of our 
State Department to see that it never be- 
comes necessary to fight in both oceans at 
the same time. All of the responsibility 
for our national defense should not fall on 
our Navy. 

The Navy I believe the American peo- 
ple really want is one adequate to defend 
an imaginary line running roughly from 
the Aleutian Islands through Hawaii to 
Panama and so out to Puerto Rico and up 
to Eastport, Maine. They want our soil 
defended from invasion. 

Since Japan is obviously occupied to 
capacity in her war with China, while Rus- 
sia waits for any misstep on Japan’s part; 
and since the nations of Europe are com. 
pletely occupied with their war and bid 
fair to be reduced to complete exhaustion, 
and living for some years on the world’s 


charity when the war ends, it would seem 
plain that the billion dollars already ap- 
propriated for the Navy will suffice for 
this year without passage of the Vinson 


Naval Expansion Bill. 


Rep. C. W. Darden, Jr., 


(Dem.), Va.; Member, House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

It seems imperative that American naval 
power be sufficient to protect our interests 
in both oceans. It can be accomplished for 
the present by going forward with con- 
struction of the ships authorized recently 
by the House. 

This statement is contingent upon the 
availability at all times of the Panama 
Canal. The Canal must be so guarded as 
to insure passage of our naval forces into 
either ocean at will. 


Raymond J. Kelly 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.; National Com- 
mander, The American Legion, 
answers: 

There is no question about it, the United 
States should build a Navy capable of 
defending both 
oceans against any possible grouping of 


(by telegraph) 


American interests in 
aggressors. 

Our two great oceans were once a pro- 
tection, but today, with the fast cruiser, 
the submarine and the airplane carrier 
capable of releasing bombing planes with 
tremendous cruising radius, those two 
oceans have become liabilities because we 
are required to provide defense for much 
greater areas. 


—Harris & Ewing 


RAYMOND J. KELLY 
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Amendment of the Wage-Hour Law: 
How Editors See Proposed Changes 


Amendment of the Wage-Hour Act, 
which Congress is now considering, is fa- 
vored by four-fifths of commenting news- 
papers, although proposed amendments 
are not always indorsed in toto. One-fifth 
of the commenting editors voice general 
opposition to amendment of the act, con- 
tending that those who seek such changes 
are not actuated by desire for an even jus- 
tice between employers and employes. 

“The law,” argues the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) News (Rep.), “does protect some 
few people from exploitation, but its prin- 
cipal purpose is to force higher pay rolls 
on employers. This it does by reducing the 
time at which overtime pay begins, or by 
compelling the use of more than one shift 
in industries which got along well enough 
with one shift working a fair week. 

“The act is creating unemployment and 
raising the price of goods at a time when 
conditions call for lower prices. It should 
be drastically revised, but features protect- 
ing employes from distress pay and long 
hours should be retained.” 


Revision: A Pressing Need? 

“The whole law,” asserts the Newbury- 
port (Mass.) Daily News (Ind.), “should 
be overhauled, and Congress should aban- 
don fixed statutory rates for all industries, 
the well-paid as well as the marginal ones. 
An attempt is being made to do this at 
the moment with the Barden bill. We have 
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no illusions about it. The bill is simply a 
pressure-group measure to get farm 
votes.” 

“None of these amendments is the sort 
of fundamental change really required,” 
says the New York Times (Dem.). “To 
exempt various operations 
simply because they have to do with farm 
products shows a keener sense of political 
expediency than concern for underpaid 
workers. The defects of the Wage-Hour 
Act should be dealt with by reconsidera- 
tion of its main provisions rather than by 
discriminatory exemptions.” 

The amendment proposed by Repre- 
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“YOU WEREN’T FORGETTING ME, 
WERE YOU?” 


sentative Barden (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, would exempt from the provisions of 
the act white-collar workers making more 
than $150 a month and would also liberal- 
ize exemptions to processors of farm prod- 
ucts, all of whom are now covered by the 
act unless their plants are within ten miles 
of the area in which the products processed 
are grown. This amendment, the Colum- 
bus (O.) Citizen (Ind.), charges, would 
“exempt from the act some of the very in- 
dustries in which wages are in the greatest 
need of statutory protection.” 

Discussing the Barden bill, the Balti- 
more Sun (Dem.), says: 

“It may be feared that the decision to 
bring up a bill embodying these changes 
— 
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THIS BATTLE IS STILL RAGING 


is due more to a desire to appease agrarian 
groups that object to the ‘area of produc- 
tion clause’ than to recognition of the 
essential injustices of the Wage-Hour Law. 
“For the Government to undertake by 
statute to ‘protect’ workers earning sub- 
stantial salaries against exploitation is 
highly anomalous. The law was intended 
to protect only those who are incapable 
of protecting themselves; that is to say, 
those in the lowest brackets who are not 
organized for collective bargaining.” 


A Check on Bureaucracy? 


An amendment by _ Representative 
Bolles (Rep.), of Wisconsin, that would 
remove from coverage of the act persons 
in any State engaged in any process or 
occupation necessary to the production 
“of goods designed for interstate com- 
merce,” is approved by the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce (Ind.). The original act 
set limitations as to wages and hours which 
“may be extended to persons employed 
in any industry which facilitates the manu- 
facture of goods that move in interstate 
commerce.” 

“If an administrator were so minded,” 
comments the Journal of Commerce, “an 
extension of federal control to purely local 
enterprise could be held in check only by 
long and costly litigation. 

“While the Bolles amendment is not the 
answer to all objections to the act as it 
now stands, it would provide needed re- 
strictions upon the power of the adminis- 
trator. That these things cannot be safely 
left to the judgment of individuals or 
bureaus has become abundantly clear 
in the last seven years.” 
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The Drs and Con of National Issues 








Defense Needs 
And War Threat: 
View of Press 


The blunt declaration of Rear Admiral 
J. K. Taussig, before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs—“I cannot see how 
we can escape being forced into eventual 
war by the present trend of events in the 
Far East”—evokes wide criticism in com- 
menting newspapers. The Admiral’s words 
are regarded as tactless and undiplomatic. 
But Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, receives almost general 
indorsement for op a greater de- 
velopment of the Navy as a measure of 
national defense. 

“The deductions that Admiral Taussig 
drew are open to criticism,” says the Bos- 
ton (Mass.), Transcript, (Rep.), “and it 
is unfortunate that he gave them in such 
unguarded terms. No matter how careful 
he was to explain that he expressed merely 
his personal belief. Ordinary citizens here 
and the governments abroad cannot fail 
to take into account his position in our 
naval service when appraising the weight 


to be allotted his utterances.” 


A Doubled Indiscretion 


“The Committee allowed the statement 
to be made and even pressed the Admiral 
to give all the details of his idea,” says 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.). “The 
indiscretion was thus a doubled one. Ad- 
miral Taussig could have made his state- 
ment in a closed session as well as in a 
public one.” 

“Criticism of the Admiral,” according 
to the Washington (D.C.), Post (Ind.), 
“does not mean that his opinion is subject 
to any discount. But the more authorita- 
tive the viewpoint, the more vital the 
need for circumspection in expression.” 


Adequate Naval Defense 

Concerning naval increase, the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) News comments: “If we have 
to spend more billions to maintain an ade- 
quate Navy for the country’s defense, the 
American people will pay the price willing- 
ly. But it seems to us that more evidence 
than is yet available is needed to bolster 
Admiral Stark’s plea for stepping up con- 
struction 25 per cent.” 

“An adequate sea force,” contends the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Dem.), “is 
needed as long as this country remains a 
Pacific power. The United States does not 
want a Navy for aggressive purposes, but 
it must have an adequate one as insurance 
against possible aggressions of others.” 
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IF THE WAR ZONES CONTINUE TO GROW 


Crawford for Newark Evening News 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


RELIEF—A PERMANENT BURDEN 


One in Seven Gets Aid as System Shifts From Emergency Basis 


With 18,000,000 on rolls, 
officials admit solution 
is no nearer than in 1933 


America’s relief rolls stubbornly refuse 
to drop much below 18,000,000 persons and 
federal relief policies are shifting from an 
emergency to a permanent basis. 

Government administrators, who have 
been grappling with relief as an emergency 
situation for seven years, tacitly admit 
they are no nearer a solution than they 
were in 1933. When President Roosevelt 
submitted his budget message to Congress 
in January, he thought he saw “reason to 
hope that a continued expansion of busi- 
ness would diminish relief requirements 
substantially.” Now he admits those hopes 
are dashed and is suggesting to Congress 
that the $1,000,000,000 he budgeted for the 
Work Projects Administration in the next 
fiscal year be spent in eight months instead 
of twelve. 


No Easing of Load in Sight 

This admission of the need for con- 
tinued large-scale relief payments is made 
in the face of the fact that business condi- 
tions have improved substantially since 
1933, when federal relief was first launched. 
The cold fact is that about one out of every 
seven persons living in America receives 
government relief of one type or another, 
and neither the Government nor private 
industry has any definite plan to reduce 
the load. Relief administrators doubt even 
that large war orders will ease their prob- 
lem, for they point out that war demands 
require skilled labor, whereas the relief 
population is largely unskilled. 

When large-scale public relief began in 
1933, the program was generally regarded 
as a stop-gap to care for the unemployed 
until more jobs were opened in private in- 
dustry. Along with relief outlays went 
huge expenditures for public works and 
loans for industrial enterprises. It was 
thought then that pump-priming with 
government credit would eventually pro- 
vide its own solution of the relief problem. 

The type of relief project launched in 
1933 demonstrates how temporary the 
program was conceived to be. For the first 
three years, federal outlays were made 
largely to States for general relief purposes 
through the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. In this period, $6,400,000,000 
was spent and approximately 60 per cent 
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of this sum was distributed by States in 
direct relief or through hastily conceived 
“made work” projects. 

Late in 1935, however, federal relief 
policies were changed. The Federal Works 
Program was created and into being came 
the National Youth Administration and 
the Works Progress Administration. By 
this time the relief population had dropped 
from its peak of more than 28,000,000, 
reached in January, 1934, to approximate- 
ly 21,000,000, representing one person in 
every six. More significant was the decline 
in the number of direct family relief cases, 
which dropped from 5,600,000 in January, 





Is federal relief to become a 
permanent annual expense? 

Relief policies shifting from 
emergency basis. 

Program is to provide jobs for 
all who cannot find them. 

Social Security commitments 
promise continued aid to the old. 

WPA rolls have seldom fallen 
below 2,000,000 in four years. 





1935, to 2,886,000 in December of that 
year. 

This decline in direct relief cases marks 
the shift of relief policies from an emer- 
gency to at least a semi-permanent basis 
resting upon government-made jobs. For, 
as direct relief was reduced, work relief 
has increased, and along with the increase 
has come a rise in over-all costs. In 1933, 
for example, a total of $1,400,000,000 was 
distributed by federal, state and local gov- 
ernments to 19,000,000 persons. In 1939, 
approximately the same number of per- 
sons received $3,500,000,000. As a matter 
of fact, more money was spent for relief 
last year than in any previous year, yet the 
relief population was almost 5,000,000 be- 
low the peak reached in 1934. Relief pay- 
ments amounted to $11 a year for each 
American in 1933, $20 in 1935 and $27 last 
year. 

Chief reason for increased relief costs 
is that payments to families and individuals 
have increased. The relief population is 
being better cared for, even though pay- 
ments still appear to be low. The average 





WPA worker, for example, earns $54.50 a 
month; the average family on home relief 
got $25.27 last December and the average 
person on old age assistance got $19.33. 
Back in 1933-34, the average relief pay- 
ment was under $20. 

Mainstay of the public relief system is 
the Work Projects Administration under 
Col. F. C. Harrington. This program was 
born late in 1935, when the principle was 
adopted that the Government was respon- 
sible for the employment of able-bodied 
workers unable to find jobs in private in- 
dustry. It grew out of the FERA, which 
distributed relief on a basis of family need 
instead of a right to a job, and the short- 
lived Civil Works Program, which op- 
erated during the winter of 1933-34. 

In following the principle that a person 
able to work is entitled to a job, WPA 
has spent $11,545,000,000 in seven years, 
and WPA officials estimate that more than 
7,500,000 individuals have been provided 
with work. The average worker remains 
only 12% months on the job, but total 
employment on work relief projects has 
hovered around the 2,000,000-mark since 
the program began. 


A Short-Lived Reduction 

Only once has a serious attempt been 
made to reduce the number of WPA jobs. 
That was in 1937, when the business up- 
surge prompted officials to believe indus- 
try had recovered sufficiently to absorb 
substantial numbers of unemployed. The 
slash in work relief rolls, however, coin- 
cided with a sharp business reaction, and 
ever since government officials have been 
wary of drastic curtailments. 

Expenditures fell from $1,600,000,000 
in 1936 to $1,200,000,000 in 1937. The 
next year was a bad business year and 
WPA spending reached its height at $1, 
722,000,000, employing more than 3,000, 
000 workers by the close of the year. The 
business recovery of 1939 was attended 
by far fewer slashes in WPA rolls than the 
1937 recovery, and there seems to be no 
disposition to cut any more in 1940. 

At present, WPA is finding work for 
2,000,000 persons at a cost of more than 
$100,000,000 a month. The program is 
able to find jobs for only a fraction of the 
number of able-bodied persons willing to 
work and has never exhausted its applica- 
tion list. At the moment more than 500, 
000 additional workers have been certified 
as eligible for jobs and officials estimate 
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that at least another 500,000 could be 
eligible if certified. 

This explains why Congress is now pre- 
paring to restore the contemplated cuts 
in next year’s WPA budget, probably 
through the devious means of spending the 
budget figure in less than a year’s time. 
The present attitude of the Administra- 
tion and Congress indicates further that 
WPA has all but shed its emergency status 
and will remain a government operation as 
long as unemployment exists. 

More secure even than WPA is the pro- 
gram of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
organized in the early days of federal re- 
lief. This program is now enabling about 
275,000 jobless youths to earn more than 
$230,000,000 a year, including cash, cloth- 
ing, shelter and food. The value of their 
work in the nation’s forests and plains ap- 
pears, in the opinion of most government 
officials, to justify the CCC as a perma- 
nent enterprise. 

Work-relief for the young also is pro- 
vided by the National Youth Administra- 
tion, which spends more than $275,000,000 
a year assisting half a million youngsters 
either on government projects or to con- 
tinue their educations. 


Arguments for Work Relief 

While work relief is admittedly more ex- 
pensive than direct payments designed 
merely to keep the relief population alive, 
the present Administration claims a two- 
fold advantage over the cheaper method: 
(1) maintenance of the self-respect and 
earning capacity of the unemployed, and 
(2) the performance of useful work. 

Thus WPA claims that, in _ building 
schools and water systems, in laying roads 
and bridges, in improving streams and ir- 
rigation projects, the effort of the unem- 
ployed has created permanent values. 

From some of the billions spent for relief 
labor, WPA also claims substantial cultural 
benefits. Last December, for example, 
WPA workers operated 10,000 libraries 
and maintained 1,550 nursery schools for 
43,700 pre-school children. Guidebooks 
have been written for a number of Amer- 
ican cities and countless public buildings 
have been decorated with WPA murals. In 
the opinion of some competent critics, an 
artistic renaissance in America is rooted in 
relief. 

Definitely a permanent part of the relief 
picture is the public assistance program 
under the Social Security Administration. 
Since this agency began operations in 1936, 
it has increased its outlays steadily, adding 
federal funds to amounts distributed under 
State programs for the needy aged, chil- 
dren and blind. Under this program the 
Government has embarked upon a policy 
of assisting the States in relief needs. 
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Expansion of public assistance explains 
in part the substantial contraction in the 
number of cases receiving general home re- 
lief—the type of project which claimed 
most relief funds before 1935. Today only 
1,600,000 cases of general relief are on 
record. These consist largely of families 
having no employable persons, no aged and 
no children, and costs are paid by the 
various States. 

As general relief cases have declined, the 
number of aged and the number of chil- 
dren receiving public assistance has 
climbed. In 1933, for example, only slight- 
ly more than 100,000 old persons were re- 
ceiving special relief attention. Today old 
age assistance is rendered to more than 
1,929,000 persons. 


Aid For Aged Increasing 

Eventually, of course, the old age re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance 
benefits are expected to care for a larger 
proportion of relief needs, but when that 
day will come no official in the Govern- 
ment has yet hazarded a guess. Unem- 
ployment insurance payments have been 
distributed since 1938 and last year 
amounted to $427,000,000. Retirement 
benefits begin in earnest this year and are 
expected to aggregate $114,000,000 by the 
year’s end. Neither of these outlays, how- 
ever, is diminishing relief distribution in 
any perceptible degree. 

Meanwhile the outlook is that relief 
costs for the support of the dependent 
aged will increase steadily for several years, 
at least. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1939, the Federal Government distributed 
$347,000,000 in social security grants to 


States. In the current fiscal year, $378,- 
000,000 is being distributed and expendi- 
tures for fiscal 1941 are expected to reach 
$436 000,000. 

As a matter of fact, increases are likely 
to be sharper in the years immediately 
ahead. The number of aged in the popu- 
lation is constantly growing, and growing 
with them is pressure for larger monthly 
benefits. This is evidenced by the fact 
that retirement benefits under old age in- 
surance began this year instead of in 
1942, as originally scheduled. 

Increasing along with the dependent 
aged is the number of dependent children. 
In 1933, only 280,000 children in 112,000 
families were receiving public relief. By 
1939, however, the number had increased 
to 757,000 children in 315,000 families. The 
fact is that aid for children seems scarcely 
to have begun, for officials in the Social 
Security Administration estimate that the 
number of children who should have as- 
sistance today equals the number of aged 
now receiving relief. 

In undertaking to care for the jobless 
and the needy during the dark days of de- 
pression, the Federal Government thus ap- 
pears to have assumed an obligation more 
or less permanent. Between 1933 and 1939, 
the relief population received $19,500,000,- 
000, of which $12,100,000,000 came from 
the National Government. 

Prospects are that annual costs for 
public assistance for the young, the old 
and the blind will be a permanent charge 
against the federal budget of at least 
$500,000,000. And, in addition, there is 
slight hope that work relief can be cut much 
below $1,000,000,000 for years hence. 
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HURDLE FOR LABOR LAW CHANGES 


Signs of Senate Unwillingness to Support House Amendment Bloc 


Cuts in enforcement funds 
voted by Representatives 
are substantially restored 


The determination of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to change the Administra- 
tion’s two chief expressions of labor policy, 
the National Labor Relations (Wagner) 
Act and the Wage and Hour Law appears 
not to be shared by the Senate. 

Tip-off on the Senate attitude is an ac- 
tion of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. That Committee reported and the 
Senate approved an appropriation of funds 
for the enforcement of these two labor 
laws in an amount substantially above the 
sum voted by the House. 


Restoration of House Cuts 

The House cut the appropriation for the 
National Labor Relations Board $337,000 
below the sum asked in the President’s 
budget; it cut the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion’s appropriation more than $1,000,000. 

Now the Senate and its economy-minded 
Appropriations Committee, headed by con- 
servative Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, have substantially restored those 
cuts. 

More significant was the treatment of 
Labor Board Chairman J. Warren Madden 
by members of the Senate Committee who 
conducted hearings on the appropriation 
bill. The atmosphere of the-hearings was 
one of friendly assistance, a marked con- 
trast with the stormy sessions conducted 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 

In the House, some Republicans and 
many Democrats are bitterly opposed to 
the Labor Board, have voted confidence in 
the investigation being conducted by the 
Smith Committee and have prepared the 
way for final action on bills to amend both 
the Wagner and the Wage and Hour Acts. 

This has been accomplished by a coali- 
tion of conservatives in both the Republi- 
can and Democratic Parties—generally 
Southern Democrats and Midwestern Re- 
publicans. Eastern Republicans and Demo- 
crats from the East and Far West are 
generally opposing or not supporting the 
campaign to amend the labor laws. 

In the Senate, such a coalition has not 
yet appeared in support of labor law 
amendments. The Senate subcommittee 
which proposed the increase in funds for 
the labor agencies is composed of eight 
Democrats—McKellar (Tenn.), Russell 
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(Ga.), Bankhead (Ala.), O’Mahoney 
(Wyo.), Truman (Mo.), Burke (Neb.) 
and Byrnes (S.C.)—and three Republicans 
—Lodge (Mass.), Bridges (N.H.) and 
Taft (Ohio). 

Present on the day the Labor Board’s 
case was presented before the subcommit- 
tee were Senators McKellar, Byrnes, Bank- 
head, O’Mahoney, Truman, Lodge and 
Bridges. The attitude of this entire group, 
as reflected in the transcript, was best ex- 
pressed by Senator McKellar. After a long 
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Would exempt—one million more 


period of cross-questioning, he explained 
to Mr. Madden: “In asking these ques- 
tions, what we are trying to do is to help 
you... . We are not trying to criticize 
you at all.” 

Why this difference in attitude between 
the House and Senate? Several explana- 
tions are currently being offered: 

1. Pressure by organized groups urging 
changes in the two laws has been concen- 
trated so far on the House. 

2. Complaints of individual employers 
have a much greater effect on House mem- 
bers who represent congressional districts, 
than on Senators whose support comes 
from an entire State. 

3. The job of being reelected to the 
United States Senate is a difficult one, re- 
quiring a delicate balance of minorities. A 
member of the House represents a rela- 


tively cohesive community usually preoc- 
cupied with a few dominant interests— 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, race, 
religion. 

The House member can pick the strong- 
est force in his community, work to please 
that group and know that, if he succeeds, 
he will be reelected. In few communities 
are labor unions the dominant political 
force. But, in most States, unions hold an 
important position among the minorities 
that make up the balance of political 
power. 

None of these explanations exclude the 
possibility that the Senate forces to amend 
the labor laws may be rallied before ad- 
journment. Affirmative House action now 
on changes in the Wage and Hour Law 
will leave the Senate a month to consider 
the amendments and vote on a bill. It is 
now probable, however, that no changes 
will be voted on by the Senate until the 
closing days of the present session. In such 
a case, the President would have the final 
power to veto any amendments. 

That the President is considering the 
use of his veto power to preserve the Wage 
and Hour Law in its present form was in- 
dicated last week. In a letter made public 
by Representative Norton, Chairman of 
the House Labor Committee, Mr. Roose- 
velt disapproved of any amendments to 
the law this year and criticized particylar- 
ly the bill sponsored by Representative 
Barden (Dem:), of North Carolina. 


Exemption of 1,000,000 

Opposition to the Barden Bill is based 
on the prospect that it would exempt from 
application of the law about 1,000,000 per- 
sons employed in canning, food packine, 
and handling of agricultural products. Mr. 
Barden argues that Congress intended to 
exempt such employes when it originally 
approved the Wage and Hour Law and 
that the official interpretation to the con- 
trary is in error. 

There are two other proposals to amend 
the law pending in the House, one spon- 
sored by Representative Ramspeck (Dem.), 
of Georgia, and the other by Mrs. Norton. 
The Ramspeck Bill, which is not being 
pressed, contains the fewest exemptions— 
none from the wage provisions, and about 
212,000 more than are presently exempted 
from the hours and overtime regulations. 
The Norton Bill would exempt approxi- 
mately 464,000 additional persons from 
the hours provisions of the law. 
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THIS IS THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST FOE OF BUNK! 


Five cents worth of soft, black pencil in the right hands can take a terrible toll 
of bunk and propaganda. An alert newspaper like The Sun not only has an 
ample supply of pencils but an experienced staff to wield them. Consequently, 


the news columns of The Sun are a source of information to which New 
Yorkers turn with confidence. 


With one crisis in world events crowding on another, there never was a time 
when intelligent reporting and careful editing counted so heavily in the mak- 
ing of a newspaper. Completeness, timeliness and accuracy are traditional 
qualities of The Sun that stand in good stead when the news is breaking fast. 
The Sun way of doing things is a guarantee of reliable news for the New 
Yorkers who want facts. And the large, growing readership of substantial 
families it is attracting provides a highly productive medium for advertisers. 
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Pressing Problem of Idle Money 


Billions of Dollars Available for Which no Demand Appears 


Fettered enterprise and 
undue savings as possible 
causes of the stalemate 


Banks in the Federal Reserve System 
have on hand today a volume of reserves 
over and above their required reserves that 
is as large in total as the loans made by 
those banks to American industry and ag- 
riculture. 

The $6,000,000,000 in excess reserves of 
member banks could support a bank credit 
expansion of $35,000,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000,000. Yet all that business and agri- 
culture are borrowing from these banks is 
only $6,000,000,000. 

The most notable situation confronting 
business at this time is the presence of this 
immense reservoir of idle funds for which 
businessmen apparently have no_ use. 
Money is going begging in record-breaking 
volume and at near-record bargain prices; 
yet business is not finding use for it. 


Argument is under way again concern- 
ing the reason why business has not found 
a use for the money that is available at 
cheap rates. Businessmen contend that the 
reason lies in the restrictions that the New 
Deal has placed upon business and finance 
—its SEC, its Wage and Hour Law, its 
Wagner Act, its policy of pump-priming. 
New Dealers contend that the reason lies 
in an unbalanced distribution of income 
that leads to over-saving on a part of the 
population, and to a “leakage” in the 
stream of income. 


War May Alter Situation 


In other words, all of the income from 
production does not go back into spending 
directly for goods that will lead to more 
production. The theory of the New Deal 
is that the Government must try to rem- 
edy this situation by borrowing the sav- 
ings and putting them to work through 
distribution in relief and through invest- 
ment in various kinds of public works. 


Officials now recognize that it is entirely 
possible for war abroad to result in a 
changed situation with regard to bank 
credit. 

War breeds new demands for goods. It 
causes pressure for more armament at 
home and produces orders from belligerent 
nations abroad, who find an ever-increas- 
ing demand for goods. That demand in 
turn causes industry to pick up speed and 
as industry picks up speed new uses for 
money appear. There often is need for 
plant improvement and expansion. New 
ventures are undertaken. Optimism takes 
hold of the people and a gradual price rise 
may get under way. 

It is in the possibility of armament de- 
mands at home and war demands from 
abroad that officials now are seeing a pos- 
sible future demand for some of the vast 
supply of idle bank funds. Appearance of 
that demand would lead to interest in ways 
to control an inflationary expansion that 
could get under way. 
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The country’s banks would seem to be about flooded by a 
river of gold. Their ‘‘excess’’ reserves are practically equal 
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to business loans and would support about $40,000,000,000 
more of loans if demand existed. 
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The Trend of Business 


—— 





A Turn for the Better 
In Tone of Business 


Business acquired a more positive tone 
last week with the easing of tension in the 
Mediterranean and the Far East. Fear of 
spread of the war had been exerting an un- 
settling influence both in the United States 
and abroad. Fears that our ships might 
soon be excluded from the whole continent 
of Europe have now receded, at least for 
the present; and European markets are 
breathing a little easier, particularly since 
Japan has soft-pedaled her threat to 
Dutch interests in the East Indies. 

There is little change in the volume of 
industrial activity. Steel production last 
week slipped about a point to 60 per cent 
of capacity. Steel price reductions early 
in April having failed to bring in any sub- 
stantial volume of business, Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Corporation, principal subsidiary of 
United States Steel, now has raised prices 
of nearly all products higher than levels 
prevailing before the reductions were made. 
Other companies were expected to follow 
suit. The increases are generally viewed as 
a stabilizing influence on the steel market. 


Signs of Good Business 

Motor vehicle output, encouraged by 
good retail sales the last three weeks, has 
risen slightly. Cotton mill operations, on 
seasonal correction, advanced the first two 
weeks of April, and small home building 
continues active. Car loadings have done 
slightly better than seasonal. Rural re- 
tail sales, in March, advanced from 132.3 
to 136.6 (seasonally corrected) , though the 
spread over last year is narrowing. De- 
partment store sales for the four-week 
period including Easter were 3 per cent be- 
low the same period a year ago. 

Bond financing in the third week of April 
was only $17,000,000 against $49,000,000 
in the preceding week, and $29,000,900 a 
year before. Little of this represents new 
money and there is very little corporate fi- 
nancing in sight at the moment. 


lull in Growth of Exports 

United States exports in March amount- 
ed to $344,000,000, which was less than a 
seasonal gain over February, though 30 
per cent above March last year. This rep- 
resents a lull in the export tide which ran 
so strong from December to February. 

Belief is spreading that a war “boom” 
in exports is dependent on granting of 
credits to the Allies. Cautious suggestions 
of a change in policy are beginning to ap- 
pear in some quarters which apparently 
recall the excitement of 1916-17 more viv- 
idly than the headaches of 1921 and 1932. 
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“Careful of the Candle, Son!“ 


Remember—you older folks—the trip upstairs to bed 
when you were too small to be trusted with a lamp? The 
drafts fluttered the candle flame, and there was that 
horrid black shadow behind the door. And mother, 
downstairs, always worried about fire. 


DISON’S invention of the electric light dispelled the dark- 

ness that shrouded our homes and streets after dark, 
but we don’t have to go back to the days of candles to find 
welcome changes in our way of living brought about by elec- 
tricity. Year by year, electricity has brought additional bless- 
ings to American homes. 

Today more than 24 million homes have electric lights; 14 
million housewives enjoy the convenience of electric refriger- 
ators and electric washers. Five out of six homes have radio 
receivers. And every year the scientists and engineers of General 
Electric find additional ways for electricity to serve us all— 
to help create More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


EDISON LIVES AGAIN. The motion pictures ‘‘Young Tom 
Edison’’ and ‘‘Edison The Man’”’ are bringing to life this genius — 
one of the pioneers of the General Electric organization—who did 
so much to put electricity to work for all of us. When you see these 
pictures, remember that his work still lives in every home that 
enjoys electric lights. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Advisory Council warns 
Federal Reserve of rcsulting 
peril in government debt rise 


Every person who has a bank account 
or an insurance policy, every school, col- 
lege, church, hospital or charitable institu- 
tion with an endowment, has a stake in 
the attempt of some of the country’s lez ad- 
ing bankers to reverse the “easy money” 
conditions in the capital market. 

Easy money, in financial parlance, is a 
condition that develops when credit re- 
sources are greater than the demand for 
loans, with a consequent decline in inter- 
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The Bankers’ Dilemma: 
‘Easy Money,’ 


Failure of Huge Credit Supply and Low Interest Rates 
To Stimulate Business Brings Demand for New Policy 


No Takers 


est rates. It is a condition that could be 
encouraged or discouraged from Washing- 
ton, in part by the Federal Reserve Board 
—a supreme court of finance. 

The Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve, whose 12 banker-members are 
elected by the system’s 12 geographical 
divisions, is asking the Board to discour- 
age easy money and encourage higher in- 
terest rates. The Federal Reserve Board 
has replied that it lacks power to control 
the money market. 

The problem is this: 

Bank credit resources have outgrown 
the credit demands of the country. Excess 
reserves have risen from only a few hun- 



























mailed to stockholders. The following presents a 
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Secured Contingent Interest 3 
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Net Income Available for Interest and Other 
753 for 1938, an increase of $11,112,911 or 
7 short of covering entire interest charges. 








for other purposes of $9,751,008. 
Pursuant to the provisions of the Plan, 
discretion vested in the m, 
and the remaining $7,751,008 to increase 
contingent interest is payable on May 1, 
The contingent interest accrued in 1939 
a total of $12,256,552, which is carried to Deferred 
The Plan herein referred to is that for the 
August 15, 1938, which, after being accepted by 
$542.810,628 of securities affected, 
Court of the United States for the 
of the Bankruptcy Act, entitled ‘Railroad 
Under the Plan $166,270,421 of near-by 
years, and fixed interest charges of the 
modified so that $19,644,679 
years, 
charges continue as an obligation of the Company 
respective obligations. 
During 1939 the 


determined to apply 
Net 
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total interest-bearing 
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20,421,656 
3 9,751,008 


7,111,820 
$4,261,395 
11,373,215 > 


1,622,207 


Charges for 
5DS.31 per cent. 
From the Net 
,656 for interest and other charges remaining fixed under the 


the President and Board of Directors, 
$2,000,000 of the 
Working Capital. By 
40, out of the 
and not paid is $11, 
Liabilities in the 
Modification of Interest 
the holders of $476, £89,928, 
was submitted to and, 
District of Maryland on November 8, 19: 
Adjustments.’ 

maturities were extended for a period of from five to ten 
and its subsidiaries, 
the payment 
becomes contingent on earnings as ascertained and applicable pursuant to the 
and are 


obligations 
largely through the payment of equipment trust certificates. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1939 


The Company's annual report of its operations and affairs for the Year 1939 is being 


CONDENSED COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 


Increase 1939 
Over 1938 






































1939 1938 Amount % 
Total Railway Operating Revenue $161,030,252 $134,722.330 $26,307,922 1953 | 
Total Railway Operating Expenses 119,901,075 104,984,021 (14,917,054 14.21 
Net Railway Operating Revenue. 41,129,177 8 29,738,309 $11,390,868 38.30 8.30 
Railway Tax Accruals. % 10,767,991 $ 10,412,774 & 355,217 3.41 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents.............. 4,836,086 4,473,741 __ 362,345 8.10 
Net Railway Operating Income...............:00+ $ 25,525,100 $ 14,851,794 $10,673,306 71.87 
Income from Investments, etc. (Net).. 4.647.564 4,207,959 439,605 10.45 
Income available for Fixed Charges... 30,172,664 $ 19,059,753 $11,112,911 58.31 
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In the background—inflation? 


dred millions in 1929 to more than $6,000, 
000,000. This is a vast, unused base for 
industrial expansion. 

Not only is this base broad enough to 
start a business boom, it is enough to per- 
mit a runaway inflation. As Federal Re- 
serve Board Member Ernest G. Draper 
said last week, it is enough for the banks 
to make additional loans of $35,000,000,000 
to $40,000,000,000—six times the amount 
of current business loans. 

There was a time when some people 
thought surplus bank credits and the con- 
sequent low interest rates would inevitably 
stimulate borrowing, and expansion of 
private business. But, in 10 years of easy 
money, with a slight interruption in 1937, 
this has not happened. Money is cheaper 
than ever, surpluses greater. 








The great supply and the small demand, 
the Advisory Council points out, have re- 
sulted in lower interest rates on savings, 
in increased cost of life insurance, in 
smaller dividends paid on insurance poli- 
cies and a lower yield on endowments that 
help support educational and charitable 
institutions. 

In addition, the Advisory Council 
warns that abnormally low interest rates 
have permitted a reduction in the interest 
paid on government debt from 3.9 per cent 
to about 2.3 per cent. The Council feels 
that such easy money has “made the peo- 
ple, and even Congress itself, indifferent 
to the steadily mounting government debt 
and is tending to create illusions as to the 
eventual burden of carrying a constantly 
increasing debt.” 

The actual cost of the federal debt dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1 3 
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budgeted at $1,100,000,000, or 13 per cent 
of the total cost of operating the Govern- 
ment. Should the interest rate return to 4 
per cent, and the debt increase to $50,000, 
000,000—an increase which is now expect- 
ed—the cost of maintaining the debt would 
mount to $2,000,000,000 a year, or approx- 
imately 25 per cent of the present cost of 
Government. To savers, this would even- 
tually mean higher taxes on the increased 
returns from their savings. 

What could the FRB do to tighten the 
money market? At least three attacks have 
been suggested: The Board could sell its 
holdings of approximately $2,500,000,000 
worth of government bonds; it could raise 
rediscount rates, and it could raise to the 
maximum the requirement for reserves 
held by banks against obligations. 

Board officials doubt whether these 
steps would be very effective. Pointed out 
are the facts that the reserve requirement 
is now almost at maximum, that almost no 
rediscounting is now being done through 
the Federal Reserve. 

The reserve requirement was raised by 
the Board in 1937, when it also prevailed 
upon the Treasury to sterilize gold. There 
was no material increase in interest rates 
then, and some bankers accused the Board 
of causing the recession that year. 

If the Board should unload its bond 
holdings, the bond market would be se- 
verely depressed—a condition which might 
jeopardize the position of many banks. 

Two Federal Reserve economists, writ- 
ing in the March and April Bulletins of the 
Board, argue that the easy money situa- 
tion should be accepted and monetary pol- 
icy adapted to meet it, so far as possible. 
The banks, they say, should deliberately 
go into the investment and capital loan 
business, make installment and real estate 
loans, and loans to “small business.” 

Danger of “injurious credit expansion” 
is recognized. For this it is urged that the 
Government coordinate its policies affect- 
ing money and credit, taxation, commodity 
and security markets, mortgage lending 
and industrial pricing controls. Thus, the 
inflationary splurge of private credit in 
the 1920s might be avoided by govern- 
mentally regulated credit in the 1940s. 
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Dorden’s 
Common DivipEND 
No. 121 

An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1940. Checks will 
be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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ith HEAT-PROVED 
KOOLMOTOR Motor Oil 


| UTOMOBILE authorities agree that 
| your car will give you an extra year 
| (or more) of youthful performance, if 
| you give it the right service. And using 
| the right motor oil is a mighty impor- 
| tant element in the care of your car. 
We recommend KOOLMOTOR Motor 
Oil because it is heat- 
proved! That means it has 
been subjected to greater 
degrees of heat at the re- 
finery than it ever will be 
called upon to bear as a lu- 
bricant in your engine. And 
since heat is the deadliest 
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enemy of a motor oil, always trying to 
break down its lubricating effectiveness, 
it stands to reason that heat-proved 
KOOLMOTOR Motor Oil will give you 
better protection and Jonger protec- 
tion too! 

So be good to your car. Give it the 
right lubrication to help keep 
it young! Drive in to your 
nearest Cities Service Sta- 
tion and let us fill yourcrank- 
case with KOOLMOTOR — 
the heat-proved motor oil 
—and help give your car an 
extra year of youth. 


SERVICE DEALERS 


‘ OILS AND GASOLENE , 
“SERVICE 2 oz wile name’ 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 


CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court-and -administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT make advertising al- 
lowances to some of your customers with- 
out making the same allowances to others 
on equal terms. To discriminate in adver- 
tising allowances is a violation of law, the 
Federal Trade Commission holds. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably claim exemption 
from the Wage-Hour Law if 50 per cent or 
more of your business is genuine retail 
trade. The Wage and Hour Division now 
defines retail sales as sales made to indi- 
vidual consumers. Formerly a businessman 
both retail .and wholesale, was held sub- 
ject to the act as a wholesaler. 


YOU CAN use your own trucks and 
drivers to carry your interstate shipment 
and work them more than 42 hours a 
week, if a federal district court decision 
in Arkansas is finally upheld. The court 
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held that the Wage and Hour Division has 
no authority over private motor carriers, 
that their regulation is under jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It makes no difference, said the court, that 
the ICC has not yet issued regulations 
covering the wages and hours of persons 
working for such carriers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT now avoid provisions of 
state laws requiring you to pay commis- 
sions to resident agents of your insurance 
company on policies written in_ their 
States, even if the agents did nothing to 
get the business. The Supreme Court holds 
that a Virginia law requiring payment of 
commissions to resident insurance agents 
is constitutional. This is believed to re- 
verse a decision rendered a week ago by a 
three-judge federal court in Montana. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in Nebraska, expect 
the courts to protect your business from 
government competition. The Nebraska 
Supreme Court holds that municipalities 
which operate their own gas plants may 
establish retail stores to sell gas appliances, 
like stoves, burners and refrigerators. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT adulterate food before 
you ship it, with the intention of removing 
the adulteration before the food is sold. 
A federal circuit court of appeals holds 
that food, adulterated when shipped, is 
subject to forfeiture under the Food and 
Drugs Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN appear in court to oppose a 
proposal for a consent decree under the 


antitrust laws if you can show the decree 
might affect you. The Department of 
Justice announces that in the future all in- 
terested parties will have opportunity to 
be heard before antitrust consent decrees 
are entered by federal courts. 


YOU CANNOT appear too eager to ne- 
gotiate a contract with an independent 
union and feel safe from action by the 
Labor Board. The Board has held in one 
case that an employer’s initiative in ne- 
gotiating a contract was evidence that he 
dominated the.union in violation of the 
Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell the same product 
for different prices under different trade 
names. The Federal Trade Commission 
recently found that a razor manufacturer 
was doing this and succeeded in getting 
the manufacturer to agree to discontinue 
the practice. 


* x * 


YOU CANNOT get SEC approval of a 
plan to reorganize a company if you pro- 
pose to issue warrants to purchase new 
common stock to stockholders who are 
not entitled to participate in the reor- 
ganization. Only stockholders with a valid 
interest in the company should be en- 
titled to receive the warrants, the SEC 
holds. a 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT advise your employes 
to choose one outside union in preference 
to another because the union you dislike 
advocates legislation which, you think, 
will injure your The Labor 


business. 
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Board has held such advice to constitute 
employer interference with employes’ 
choice of a bargaining representative. 


* * * 


YOU CAN restrain a retailer from us- 
ing your trademark name in selling a com- 
petitor’s goods, even though the name of 
the retailer’s store is the same as your 
trademark. For example, the Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals enjoined a retail 
store known as the “Friendly Men’s Shop” 
from using the word “Friendly” in ad- 
vertising shoes because a manufacturer 
sold other shoes extensively under the 
same name. The Court, however, refused 
to order the store to change its name. 


% * * 


YOU CANNOT escape a business tax 
on the ground that you practice a “pro- 
fession” unless you can show that in con- 
ducting your business you have to have 
knowledge of an advanced type in a given 
field of science or learning. Ruling thus, 
the New York Court of Appeals holds a 
customhouse broker to be subject to the 
state tax on unincorporated businesses. 
The court refused to uphold the broker’s 
claim to professional practice just because 
the broker had to have a knowledge of 


customs law, tariffs and Treasury De- | 


partment regulations. 
¥ * * 


YOU CAN now carry, as a motor car- 
rier, certain low-value commodities, such as 
sand and gravel, coal and coke, ice, stone 
and scrap iron, without complying with 
ICC rules and regulations governing the 
filing of surety bonds and insurance policies 
to protect cargo. The Commission has ex- 
empted these low-value commodities from 
cargo security requirements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN in some cases replace strik- 


ers with other workers and continue opera- 
tions without fear of being forced to rein- 
state the strikers. The Labor Board holds 
that strikers lose their status of employes 
when the strike is no longer “current,” 
which means when a strike, not caused by 
the employer’s unfair labor practices, has 
failed to all intents and purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a motor carrier, agree to 
unload part of a truckload shipment at an 
intermediate point without additional 
charge to the shipper. The ICC holds that 
such services do not violate the law. 

















A Wise Precaution 


|REQUENTLY a business concern 
k depends for its success upon the 
knowledge and 
executive. The death of such a man would 
be a serious loss to the concern. 
Until he could be replaced there might be 
a shrinkage in results and profits. 
By insuring such an executive with the firm 
as beneficiary, funds are assured to meet 
the situation if death occurs. 
are paid from the common treasury. 
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® When the sale hinges on 


rapid delivery...call the Erie 
Agent. You can park your wor- 


ries with him! 


From your shipping room to 
the consignee’s receiving room, 
on less-than-carload freight, 
Erie takes full charge. Pick-up 
and delivery, streamlined 
freight handling methods, fast 
schedules...everything that 
makes for speed is part of Erie 
service. That’s why you'll find 
“via Erie” the best way to ship 
when saving time means saving 
money! Next time a customer 
stipulates “delivery tomorrow” 
...call the Erie Agent. 
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THE ORIENTAL BLOSSOM MENACE 


New Name of Cherry Blooms Grim Reminder of ‘Liberty Cabbage’ 


Arts of press agentry 
turned loose in behalf 
of presidential candidates 


LOT more sinister and provocative 

than Admiral Taussig’s blunt realism 
the other day about possible war with Ja- 
pan was, we think, the decision of the 
Washington Cherry Blossom Festival 
Committee to substitute “Oriental” for 
“Japanese” as the adjective describing the 
tourist-luring blooms around the tidal 
basin. To our mind, that was insidious 
preparation for presently calling them 
“Liberty Cherry Blossoms,” in the dis- 
creditable temper which dubbed a sound 
Pennsylvania Dutch dish “pigs knuckles 
and Liberty Cabbage” two dozen years 
ago. 

Even were we lying mortally wounded 
in Potomac Park, felled by gunfire from 
the battleships of Dai Nippon which Ad- 
miral Taussig dreams of steaming up the 
river, the branches arching over our 
bloody head would still belong to Japanese 
cherry trees. We protest such rhetorical 
chauvinism. Our protest will be made con- 
crete by calling those bugs which are 


about to devour our roses “Oriental 
beetles.” So there! 
* * * 


E EARNESTLY hope that the pres- 

idential candidates do not share the 
low esteem their publicity men hold for 
the American public, and their cousins of 
the working press. There comes to this 
desk a eulogy of Senator Taft for having 
been arrested in Germany in his youth. We 
can admit to the honor it might be to suf- 








fer arrest in Germany today, but it seems 
that Taft, just out of college, was touring 
the Reich some twenty years ago with a 
bunch of clean-cut American lads, one of 
whom sent a peasant’s cart rolling down a 
mountain side with much consequent dam- 
age to cart, scenery and local Gemutlich- 
keit. The Polizei caught up with the boys 
and demanded their names, which were 
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honestly given by all, Taft included, ex- 
cept the culprit, who identified himself as 
“Kiss Papa.” Naturally when the sum- 
monses were issued no Herr Kiss-Papa 
could be found, relates the press agent 
with unconcealed delight and pride. So 
everybody was fined except the wit who 
had loosed the juggernaut. 

Just how that gem-like anecdote is sup- 
posed to inspire the voters to Senator 
Taft’s benefit escapes us entirely, and 
thank God for our obtuseness. All it in- 
spires in us is a desire to kiss Papa Press 
Agent in the eye with a niblick. 


* * * 


ENDELL WILLKIE, to whom the 

Stop Dewey Republicans and Stop 
Everybody Democrats are rallying, is also 
in process of being humanized by press 
agentry. As if there were something shame- 
ful about being a very successful public 
utility executive, great réclame is now be- 
ing made over the fact that Mr. Willkie 
was once a farm hand, as if there were 
any special virtue in that. Mr. Willkie is 
also described as being friendly with cops, 
as who is not, perforce? 

That Senator Taft consorted with prac- 
tical jokers in 1910 while Mr. Willkie was 
pitching hay has, we submit, nothing to do 
with American foreign policy and the farm 
problem in 1940. Thirty years ago we were 
unjustly blamed for scattering sneeze pow- 
der in Sunday School, and sentenced to 
mow the church lawn for a month. If any 
press agent thinks that qualifies us for the 
White House, he need not apply for a job, 
receptive though we may be to the Presi- 
dency. 


* * * 


HAT heavy-lidded gentleman who de- 

manded a hotel room at a few minutes 
before 10 a.m. the other day, and who im- 
mediately retired behind a “Do Not Dis- 
turb” sign, turns out to have been just a 
refugee from White House hospitality. In- 
formed by Mrs. Roosevelt that breakfast 
would be at 8, a figure on the clock’s ma- 
tutinal dial that might as well have been 
omitted so far as the guest’s normal con- 
sciousness went, his complete unease was 
assured by the information he was occupy- 
ing Abraham Lincoln’s bedroom. The gen- 
tleman awoke from troubled sleep to hear 
a clock strike 7. Time enough, and need 


a-plenty, for another forty winks. 
Arousing some time later with the trou- 





bled feeling he had dozed too long, the 
guest drew himself a bath, plunged, began 
shaving, when suddenly, hideously, the 








clock in the bedroom chimed eight times. 

All foaming with dismay and shaving 
soap, certain his brief ablutions had not 
consumed twenty minutes, the visitor con- 
sulted the clock, whose hands now pointed 
defiantly at one minute past 4! Then reali- 
zation came to the hapless gent. The mari- 
time-minded President had installed a 
ship’s clock in the bedroom. The seven 
bells that routed the guest from sleep had 
but proclaimed the hour of 3:30, and eight 
bells meant 4 a.m. 

Wondering how he had escaped being 
shot in his tub by the Secret Service, the 
land-lubberly visitor finished shaving and 
spent four hours, or a total of thirty-six 
bells, watching dawn and policemen limp 
up Pennsylvania Avenue. On the last 
stroke of the eighth bell which really meant 
8 o’clock he was at the breakfast table. At 
five bells he was under the sheets at the 
Willard. 
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An Australian Bushman equipped with a table of logarithms would be at a loss to find 
a use for the facts at his disposal. But a surveyor could not do his work efficiently with- 
out them. The facts fill a NEED for the surveyor. In the same way, the facts as re- 
ported and analyzed in THE UNITED STATES NEWS fill the needs of its particular 


group of readers. 


FOR INSTANCE, 


facts of all sorts about the war fill the newspapers and 
magazines. But the important facts about the war are 
those that fill the needs of important people in apprais- 
ing the outlook for business ventures, in evaluating the 
prospects of current political moves, in weighing the 
probable effects of the nation’s defense program and 
the trend of America’s activities in the field of foreign 
affairs. 
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Veteran Navy Chief Who Casts 
A Wary Eye to the Orient 


Admiral Taussig 


Direct and forceful, forty years in 
the Navy have set their mark: 
‘Always Ready!’ 


The teletype 
tickers in Wash- 
ington’s news- 
paper offices were 
clicking steadily 
and rather peace- 
fully one day last 
week when sud- 
denly the keys 
pounded out a sur- 
prise bulletin: 

“Rear Admiral 
Joseph K. Taus- 
sig, former Assist- 
ant Chief of Na- 
val Operations, 
told the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
that he believed a war between Japan and 
the United States was inevitable.” 

The reaction in the Capital, and 
throughout the world, was immediate. The 
Navy went into a huddle. The State De- 
partment went into a huddle. Both 
promptly disclaimed any responsibility 
for the Admiral’s testimony. Japanese For- 
eign Office spokesmen called the state- 
ment a “seasonal patriotic outburst for 
the purpose of building up the Navy.” 
German papers described Admiral Taus- 
sig’s “warmongering” assertion as part of 
Allied propaganda seeking American aid 
in their war. And Senator Clark (Dem.), 
of Missouri, maintained that the Admiral’s 
“remarks were a perfectly outrageous, in- 
defensible exhibition of militarism for 
which he should be court-martialed.” 


—Wide World 
Admiral Taussig 





A Specialist on the Far East 


The man who caused such excitement 
last week is a medium-sized, gray-haired 
individual, with simple manners and 
smart looks, one of the foremost leaders 
in the Navy. 

Throughout his long career in the Navy, 
Admiral Taussig has become a specialist on 
Far Eastern affairs and on personnel prob- 
lems, and has written considerably on both 
subjects—indeed, on all naval subjects. 
He has long had the habit of making his 
opinions heard and respected. His high po- 
sitions have made him authoritative. 

Aside from having served three years as 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Ad- 
miral Taussig has been Chief of Staff of 
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—— eople of the Weak 


the Fleet. At present he commands the 
Fifth Naval District and the naval op. 
erating base at Norfolk, Va. His career has 
been full of actual, as well as verbal, gun- 
fire. He participated in the Spanish-Amer. 
ican War, the Philippine insurrection, the 
Boxer Rebellion, the Cuban Pacification, 
the World War and the Nicaraguan Cam- 
paign of 1927. 

Joseph Knefler Taussig was born of 
American parentage in 1877 in Dresden, 
Germany, where his father, who also be- 
came a Rear Admiral in the U.S. Navy, 
was stationed. He was graduated from a 
Washington, D.C., high school in 1895, 
and from the Naval Academy in 1899. At 
Annapolis young Taussig was known pri- 
marily as an all-around athlete: He won 
first-place medals in the high jump, broad 
jump and 220-yard hurdles, and for drop- 
kick accuracy; he was a member of the 
crew, varsity football team and runner-up 
for the wrestling championships. 

During the Spanish-American War, Off- 
cer Taussig served on the flagship New 
York, taking part in the battle of Santiago 
and in the bombardment of the forts at 
the entrance to that harbor. In 1899 and 
1900 he was on duty in the Philippines and 
in China during the Boxer episode. For 
conspicuous conduct in battle, near Tient- 
sin, he was highly commended and ad- 
vanced four numbers in grade. During thai 
campaign he was seriously wounded. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, Admiral Taussig was in con- 
mand of the first flotilla of ships to arrive 
in Europe. Upon being asked when he 
would be ready to go to sea, he made a 
reply that is now famous in Americat 
naval history: “We are ready now, sir.” 

During his life Admiral Taussig has wo: 
almost all the medals and awards there 
are. The one he prides most is the silve 
Life-Saving Medal of Honor, an award fo 
rescuing a shipmate in Yokohama Harbor. 
At that time he was an ensign. 

For his work during the World War, 
Admiral Taussig was awarded the Dis 
tinguished Service Medal, with this cita- 
tion, in part: “For exceptionally meritor- 
ous service of great responsibility as com- 
manding officer of the destroyers Wads 
worth and Little, engaged in the importan' 
exacting and hazardous duty of patrollin 
the waters infested with enemy subm: 
rines and mines, and in offensive and de 
fensive action, vigorously and unremittin‘ 
ly prosecuted against all forms of enem; 
naval activities.” 
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Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Spiritual Revival 

Sir:—Your editorial, “Our Greatest 
Needs,” (U.S.N., April 12) is timely be- 
cause it records factual conditions as they 
exist in Christendom today. 

The remedy suggested by the President 
for correcting our economic and _ political 
philosophies, when heretofore applied, 
worked temporary wonders in arresting 
our individual greed ambitions. 

I am skeptical of the efficiency of such 
a remedy as a panacea for our troubles 
now—afraid that it only expresses wishful 
thinking, because the old conditions nec- 
essary for the success of such a revival have 
passed away. 

It is possible that stressing Christianity 
as an abstract theory of individual soul- 
saving, rather than as a concrete eco- 
nomic, religious and political philosophy, 
is the great contributing factor to the pres- 
ent world troubles? Has some vital peace 
ingredient been omitted? Has material 
wealth become our god? Have our 
mouthed ideals ceased to be in effect—or 
were they ever in effect, when property 
and wealth became involved? 

Have not most all of the wars of the 
last four centuries originated in the de- 
sire for economic profits, or for control 
of the potential sources of profit? 

Have the Christian nations and peoples 
of the earth lost their souls in their search 
for profits and wealth? 

We must find the answers to these 
questions before we can even begin to 
have an effective spiritual revival in Amer- 
ica that will save this nation and its demo- 
cratic form of government. 

CLARENCE RETHERFORD 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


* * * 


Government Pay Reduction 


Sir: —Government can compel its officers 
to serve without pay. Why not reduce by 
one-third the pay of officers of the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial branches and 
use the money to buy ham and eggs for 
poor farmers? 


South Bend, Ind. ANnprew HiLpesRanp 


* * * 


The Farm Subsidies 

Sir:—Eventually so-called farm subsidy 
payments must in the form 
of increased taxes, so how does the farmer 
think he can avoid the ill consequences of 
such taxes? Isn’t it a fact that, by in- 
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creasing taxes, especially taxes levied on 
the consumer, such subsidies are having 
the same effect that higher tariffs, imposed 
for the most part on industrial imports, 
would have? 


Detroit, Mich. WituiaM N. Jounson 


* * ~« 


A Criticism of Congress 

Sir:—My idea of fiddling while Rome 
burns, modernized, is for Congress to turn 
its attention from present world conditions 
to the consideration of an anti-lynching bill. 
Bloomington, Ind. Arpa WEIR 


+ * * 


Cash—or Its Ghost? 

Sir:—The United States News is in a 
class by itself. But its excellence is marred 
by such statements as that in the April 
19 issue, that the Government will spread 
$5,000,000,000 cash among the people in 
the last half of this year. If true, it would 
be the salvation of the nation, providing 
general buying power to revive all busi- 
ness and industry, starting myriads of new 
enterprises that are impossible under the 















debt inflation system. It would create a 
basis of solvency on which banks could 
safely extend credit, increasing revenues 
and cutting losses. 

But the Government pays its billions not 
in cash, but by checks against its debts. 
Checks cannot circulate, passing freely 
from hand to hand as cash does when in 
circulation. Hence the vast aggregate bil- 
lions disbursed since 1929 left one-third of 
the nation with no buying power. Hence 
stagnation, unemployment, social misery. 
Checks against the diaphanous element cf 
credit are described as “fountain-pen, 
book-entry, thin-air, baloney money.” 

Total cash in banks is now stated at 
114 per cent of deposit liabilities. Would 
it not be absurd to rate the liabilities as 
cash? Long ago Prof. Taussig’s “Principles 
of Economics” described bank deposits as: 
“A kind of phantom currency, ever ap- 
pearing and disappearing, liable to vanish 
Most of the 
phantom billions disbursed since 1929 have 
vanished, but the debts and taxes remain 
on the backs of the ‘people. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


at a breath of suspicion.” 


S. Pearson 
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Roberts Won’t Run... Dewey Steals March 
On Jackson . .'. Norse-British Coolness 


Justice Roberts has let friends know 
that under no circumstances would 
he permit himself to be drafted as Re- 
publican presidential nominee. New 
Dealers are questioning whether the 
attitude of Justice Roberts will influ- 
ence Justice Douglas, who is being 
eyed by drafters in the Democratic 
ranks. 
2 = @ 
Word trickles out that Attorney 
General Jackson was surprised 
and chagrined when District At- 
torney Dewey of New York in- 
dicted a prominent labor leader 
just at the time when the United 
States Department of Justice was 
on the verge of an indictment of 
the same man under the anti- 
racketeering statute. This isn’t 
the first time that such a thing 
has happened. 
= 2 2 
Despite denials, reports have it that 
Mackenzie King, Canada’s Prime 
Minister, talked with President Roose- 
velt about the future status of Green- 
land. The big question is whether 
Canada or the United States should 
show the most interest in that very 
strategic island, now that Denmark 
has an uncertain future. 
xk * 
Back of President Roosevelt’s re- 
newed interest in Senator Wheel- 
er is the President’s thought that 
the Montana Senator would be a 
strong vote-getter in second 
place on the 1940 Democratic 
ticket. Senator Wheeler insists 
that nothing less than first place 
would irterest him. 
x * * 
Military experts of this Government 
were not surprised by reports of seri- 
ous British reverses in Norway, owing 
to difficulties of transporting troops 
809 miles and landing them on diffi- 
cult terrain against opposition from 
airplanes. 
x kk 
A diary of a prominent official 
concerned with American foreign 
policy figured in the latest pub- 
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lication designed to get the story 
of this Government’s present at- 
titude toward Europe before the 
public. The account of events 
and conferences that led to 
America’s present policies is in- 
spired from high quarters. 
x 2 & 
The scheduling of hearings before a 
House subcommittee on the Senate- 
approved bill for federal inspection of 
coal mines for as late as May 16 is in- 
terpreted as indicative that the meas- 
ures will fail of passage at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 
= & & 


Behind the shelving by a House 
subcommittee of all bills before 
it proposing compensation in lieu 
of taxes by TVA is dissatisfac- 
tion with specific proposals or 
doubt of constitutionality, plus a 
desire to have the entire subject 
of federal contributions to re- 
place taxes reviewed in the next 
Congress. Not only public power 
projects, but withdrawals of 
lands for forests and grazing re- 
serves are causing heavy tax 
losses to certain counties. 
x kk 


Little publicity has attended British 
protests at the recent appearance in 
Berlin of Graf Spee survivors who 
were supposed to be interned in Ar- 
gentina. Reports from U.S. diplo- 
mats in Buenos Aires indicate British 
influence there is weakening. Inside 
State Department view is that British 
trade dominance in her biggest South 
American market is on the down- 
grade. This despite collapse of Argen- 
tine trade agreement negotiations 
with U.S. 


x kk 


A tip from the fortunate few 
who obtained a glimpse of the 
Army’s new bombing sight in 
operation is that a missile from 
a plane traveling with wide-open 
throttle can hit a target the size 
of a barrel-head from 5,000 feet. 
It can now be revealed that 


pilots of bombers carrying this 
secret device are given lead ham- 
mers so the mechanism can be 
smashed to bits in case of forced 
landing. Even at regular Army 
airdromes the sights are immedi- 
ately removed under armed 
guard whenever bombers land. 
Result: Military officials think 
that with these unusual mea- 
sures the U.S. has one secret 
which will stay an American 
secret. 
xz & & 
It isn’t generally known that Nor- 
wegian diplomatic officials in Wash- 
ington are wasting no love for their 
British associates. Their public state- 
ments about the war pointedly omit 
any bouquets cast in the direction of 
the British Expeditionary Force. Pri- 
vately, they appear to blame the Brit- 
ish along with the Germans for mak- 
ing a battleground of their homeland. 
Extra twist for Britishers: Swedish 
attitude in general is said to be about 
the same. 
& £& @ 
By way of the diplomatic grape- 
vine, State Department now has 
evidence that Russia knew weeks 
in advance the German plans to 
invade Norway. Several weeks 
before Germany moved, the So- 
viet Ambassador paid a formal 
call on the Norwegian Minister 
in Washington and conveyed in- 
formation that Russia had no 
further ambitions in Northern 
Europe. The surprised Norwe- 
gian envoy didn’t realize until 
after the invasion that Russia 
wanted to “make a record” of 
neutrality before the event. 
xk k * 
Insiders intimate temporary suspen- 
sion of the TNEC activities. Reason 
is that “business efficiency” hearings, 
originally scheduled for week of April 
29, will be covered in form of Federal 
Trade Commission report. Result is 
that long-pending economic “free-for- 
all” may be postponed until after 
elections. 
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Cap A Good Table Is An American Tradition ~Q 


MERICA has always set the best table! 

In your grandfather’s time and 
now—whether it be in the little 

cottage on Maple Street or the mansion on 
the hill, there is no greater contrast be- 
tween this and other nations than our 
table, for there the superiority of the 
American standard is most clearly defined. 


If you would know the real secret of 
American drive, love of action and zest 
for doing things—you have only to look 
at the good American table. 


Varied soils and friendly climates bring to 
our kitchens an assortment of fine foods 
unequalled in any other country. Not only 
do we draw on these native riches —tender 
meats, garden-fresh vegetables and luscious 


fruits—but we reach out for the best of 
other lands .. . the puddings of England, 
oils of Spain and spices of the Orient. 


Scores of traditional American dishes are 
unsurpassed for hearty goodness and rich 
simplicity . .. blushing cream of tomato 
soup; crisp, tangy green pickles; mince pie, 
with its treasure of currants, candied peels 
and fragrant, subtle spices; old-fashioned 
chicken soup with golden pools of richness 
floating on top; and glorious, munchy oven- 
baked beans drenched with the kind of 
pungent molasses sauce that made the 
Pilgrims hurry home to dinner. 


For seventy years the House of Heinz has 
helped the American housewife set a good 
table. Where good things grow best is 
where you'll find Heinz Kitchens . . . cap- 


turing the fresh flavors that the good green 
earth, benign sun and friendly rains be- 
stow. Heinz never forgets that in this land 
of homes, folks want their food to taste 
truly homemade. So neither pressure of 
time nor demand for quantity ever induce 
Heinz to cook in any but the good, old- 
fashioned way .. . in moderate-sized 
batches, with unending patience. 


We're proud of the important part we've 
played in establishing and carrying on 
the traditional high standard of American 
food. We're proud, also, that we've been a 
welcome guest at the American table for 
over seventy years. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TORONTO, CANADA 67)tonpon, ENGLAND 





®@ Actual color photograph of Mr. King inspecting some ‘‘better-than-ever”’ tobacco! 


“Yes maam, it was Uncle Sam... 


who made tobacco better than ever!” 


“And Luckies always buy the 
cream,” says H. R. King, 15 years 
a tobacco buyer. 

“Credit sure does go to U. S. Govern- 
ment scientists,’ says Mr. King. “The past 
few years they helped farmers grow tobacco 
the like of which America has never seen. 

“As I've bought over 4 million pounds 


of tobacco at auctions from Florida to 
Kentucky, I've seen that Luckies snap up 
the prettier lots of these finer tobaccos. 
“So I smoke Luckies, and others in my 
line do, too. | mean independent buyers, 
warehousemen and auctioneers.” 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
BEST ...1IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


HAVE YOU TRIED A LUCKY LATELY ? 





